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both donned the prophetic mantle to 

tell us what will be the state of the 

musical art in the twentieth century. 
Dr. Bridge is quite serious over the matter ; he 
does not even speculate on the fate of the West- 
minster “musical gestures” in that good time 
which is coming. In truth the Doctor is some- 
what pessimistic. The eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries had each its great names, and 
it is impossible to believe that the twentieth 
will be without some eminently representative 
composers ; but Dr. Bridge does not think it 
probable that such strides as the past two cen- 
turies have seen in the domain of composition 
can be expected in their successor. At most he 
will only, Carlyle-like, bid us hope for the best. 
He is one of those who believe that the pre- 
dominant influence of Handel in this country 
was against the progress of real native music ; 
and he is inclined to think that the present pre- 
dominant influence of Wagner in Germany may 
have a similar blighting effect on the Teutonic 
art. As for Sir Joseph Barnby, he is in high 
spirits about things musical all round. Indeed, 
if his dreams of the twentieth century are only 
realized, our younger men whose lives have 
been insured may have a chance of seeing the 
millennium arrive by express. 


* * * 


— R. BRIDGE and Sir Joseph Barnby have 


Music and mesmerism is the latest: fad, and 
Dr. Warthin, of Vienna, is the faddist.. He has 
had five men and two women hypnotised who 
were almost entirely unaffected by music in 


. their normal state ; and although in;this con- 


dition he dosed them liberally with Wagner, 
all are still alive to tell the tale. One of the 
subjects, aged forty, had the “ Walkyrie Ride” 
played tohim. His pulse immediately became 
stronger and more. rapid; the tension . was 
increased by sixty, and the beats advanced to 
120, The face “expressed great agitation,” 
and the whole body was covered with profuse 
Perspiration. Another man remained insuscep- 
tible to everything but the “ Pilgrim’s Chorus ” 
in Tannhduser. When. this was played he 
Usually succumbed about .the fifth bar. Dr. 
Warthin states that he has found nothing so 
mective as music in hypnotising refractory 
Subjects, and his experiments seem to prove 
at the. man without music in his soul does not 





MADAME MORIANT (of Brussels), 


ney pupils, the Misses SALTER) have been so 
ciated by the English press at their recital 
§ Hall last December,: begs to state tbat, in 
{@Many special requests, she will. visit London, 
the “' First Avenue Hotel,”? High Holborn, 
7b till the 21st of April, to give a course of 
Lessons and Vocal Consultations. “Applicants 
all particulars at the above-mentioned hotel. 


EVERY one who goes much about Westminster 
Abbey will miss the long-familiar face of the 
Rev. Samuel Flood-Jones, the Precentor, who 
recently succumbed to a severe attack of bron- 
chitis following on influenza. The deceased 
had been connected with the Abbey’ for thirty- 
eight years, and held the post of Precentor 
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not. It has been duly prodiiced at Milan, but 
the newspaper reports are somewhat ambiguous. 
The opera. was, I ‘believe, completed before 
Cavalleria Rusticana was begun, but in the 
matter of orchestration and general musician- 
ship it is by some said to be an advance on all , 
the composer's previous works. Better wait 








since 1868. His efforts in organising and keep- | until we hear it for ourselves, as in due course 
ing together the voluntary Sunday evening choir | we shall no doubt do in London. Another new 
are well known, and the Abbey owes him much | opera, S#/vano, by the same composer, is also 
for this. Dr. Bridge and Mr. Flood-Jones | being produced at Milan. By the way, you 
worked together for twenty years, and the know that the Italians are nearly all super-. 
Doctor thinks it worth recording in print that | stitious. Well, I read that Mascagni carries 
they did so smoothly. The vacant post has | about with him a whole host of amulets of ivory, 
been filled by the appointment of the Rev. Dr. | coral, and other materials, including a special 
Troutbeck, who is well known as a writer on | collection of roasted chestnuts warranted to. 
Church music, and as editor of many useful keep offtheevileye. The number 13 is an object 
works. | of special fear in Italy, and it seems that it is 
#9 19 | impossible to induce any one to take a No, 13. 
THE World has been invading the privacy of | stall ata theatre or opera-house. The manager 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, and the result is the! of the Regio at Turin has, therefore, hit upon 
usual small beer chronicle,: We learn for one! the brilliant idea of striking out the No. 13 
thing that Mr. Henschel has a ride through the | altogether, and renumbering it 12A. 
lanes of Northern London every morning before | x * * 
breakfast, and for another thing that the “ happy | ~~ , ; 
pair” have in their house at Bedford Gardens, | THE Nikisch concerts to be given at Queen . 
Kensington, given such free rein to their love of | Hall in June and July are to be managed by’ 
art in colour and line, in porcelain, metal, and | Mt- Daniel Mayer, who has engaged Mr. Mau- 
wood, that the World itself can scarce contain | "Ce Sons, at present of the Scottish Orchestra, 
a full catalogue of the treasures that might be as leader of the ‘band. Nikisch, who is yah 
given. Mrs. Henschel, it seems, is ten years | conductor of the Royal Opera bes Buda Pesth, o 
younger than her husband, who at their second said to be’ thinking of hee nis mer 
meeting, as he tells us, went sprawling about ent. It is rumoured that, if he does, young 


the floor after some oranges that Miss Bailey’s Wagner will take his place. Nikisch is a man 


aunt and chaperone had contrived to let loose | °f forty, having been born in Hungary in 1855. 
in the room! Mr. Henschel, like Mr. Manns, | H¢ has done good work in Leipsic ard Vienna, 








began life with very empty pockets. At twenty 
he was giving piano lessons in Berlin for about 
a shilling each, while the cost of his dinner 
never exceeded sixpence, and his supper-bill 
amounted to something less. Tell it not in 
Glasgow, publish it not in Edinburgh, lest 
the Philistines up there should ask why Mr. 
Henschel wanted so much money to stay 
amongst them. 
* * * 

By the way, who is this nonentity that has 
been engaged by the Scottish Orchestra Com- 
pany as Mr. Henschel’s successor? Of course 
he is a foreigner—that goes without saying. A 
good thing may come out of Israel, as witness 
Mr. Henschel himself, but out of this despised 
Nazareth—otherwise this England of ours—how 
should we expect to find a musician capable of 
drilling and conducting an orchestra like that 
which Mr. Henschel has organised in the north ? 
Herr Willem Kes is, no doubt, an excellent 


but he materially increased his reputation when 
in 1889 he was appointed conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, which he brought 
| to its present state of perfection. Of course he 
|is great on Wagner—every conductor is nowa- 
days. It pays! | 

x * * 

THE report which has been going the round of 
the German papers to the effect that Bayreuth 
had declined to accept the care of Herr Oester- 
lin’s Wagner Museum does not seem to be well 
founded. It is, at any rate, contradicted by 
authorities, who say that it was never conteth- 
plated to place the collection at Bayreuth, which 
is an out-of-the-way town, where it would be 
of little or no use, and that all that was done 
was to invite Bayreuth to subscribe towards 
the purchase of the collection. Oesterlin, it 
seems, has now got ninety thousand marks for 
‘his collection, and the Museum will be opened 
at Dresden. The collection, which is perhaps 











man, but we have many excellent men at home | unequalled of its kind, consists of literary works 


without going to Amsterdam for them. The 
new conductor is said to be “ thoroughly master ” 
of every instrument in the orchestra. That may 
or may not, be an advantage; but I should like 
to hear that he is thoroughly master of the 
English language in the first place. 

* & * 


_ NOBODY seems to be sure whether Mascagni’s 
new opera, William Ratcliffe, is a success or 


|on and by the composer, original autographs, 
pictures, mementos, and so on, down, I suppose, 
to specimens of the master’s hotel bills. When 
| we havea second Carlyle to lecture us on heroes. 
and hero-worship, he must not forget Wagner. 
* * * 


ARE we. not hearing just.a, little too much 
about. national music. in these days? The 
national in.art is, after all, the narrow, the 
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limited, the parochial ; and it is at best a foolish heartily sympathise. The jerry-builder is, of | and\Melba was asked to take the part, It 
business to recommend the garnering in of the course, the great defaulter ; but a Corporation | a question’ of costume ggain. The Tady 
relics of the past in order that inspiration may that allows the jerry-builder an immunity from not even a pair of tights. However = “4 
be got for the present. Sir Alexander Mac- | the gallows ought to do something for the pro- | singing Faust was a fat Italian, and he oon 
kenzic has lately given utterance to the doubtful tection of his victims. Mr. Curtis Bennett, the|to the rescue with an extra pair lying in his 
dictum that a national school of composition | magistrate in question, says we must stand any |trunk. There was nothing to do but wear fon: 
can be based upon the national music of the row that our neighbours choose to make. Well, and the overture had begun. They were enor. 
people ; and now we learn that a festival of if I lived above Mr. Bennett, and he persisted | mous. The heels of the feet reached up to 
Irish music is proposed as a means towards the in playing his piano to my annoyance, I should | the lady’s knees! But she got the tights on, 
formation of a new Irish school of composers: try him with a fishing-pond in my room, or | somebody wrapped a cloak about her and pinned 
One had thought the composer was born, not start business as a boiler-manufacturer. Then it, and she went through the part with immense- 
made, but Dr. Villiers Stanford and the com- | we might get law and logic to agree. |success. One concludes from all this that 
mittee of Irish musicians who are acting with | * * * what Melba doesn’t know-about operatic emer. 
sy vi Toa of a mee ye _—- The | THERE is food for reflection in the announce- — not very imppttapt. She is a mem- 
on. Sec. or the propose _ festival is Miss | ment that while Ysaye, the Belgian virtuoso, ber of Sir Augustus Harris’ company this year, 
Annie Patterson, the only Irish lady who has | has been a great success in America, César * * * 
ever taken the Mus. Doc, degree by examina-' thomson, who plays just as well, has only had; WHO was the real originator of the invisible- 


62 Magazine of Music. 





enn ** * audiences half as large as Ysaye. He has orchestra? Most people would say Wagner ;. 
S _ |“not attracted the favour of the ladies,” say and then we know that Grétry, at the beginning 
SOMEBODY has sent me a copy of the Jamaica the critics in effect. You see it isa question | of the century, advocated the method which 


* * * 


Concerto are now entirely eliminated from his 
programmes in that country. 
* * * 


* * * 





RUBINSTEIN used to call himself a poor man, 
but the term is comparative. When you cam 


* * * 


: hoe beset “4 bse jebpl sg sePr | of hair again. Suppose Ysaye had gone to the | was afterwards carried out at Bayreuth, But in 
rps Pasi «sigs : | States with short hair: would the newspapers | reality the matter is even older than that. The 
we are not mightily interested in the specula-' have printed his portrait, and told how the Musical Courier reminds us that in the first 
tion over here, being far too much concerned women waited after the matinée to call him Italian opera, the Eurydice of Peri, the musi- 
about our own claims to be regarded aS 4 out again? Certainly not, for surely nothing | cians were not placed in front of the stage, but 
wrest rer aa the recom Md of man of the kind would ever have happened. | behind the scenes. And then we find that ina 
must really enlarge his musical library. * * * | I 
present it seems to consist solely of “ Music | By eee hat h hevis-ne es L8t Oe £8 vii © 
and Morals,” from which he quotes as from an | mn the way, César ‘Thomson nanan rie | orchestra was entirel aie Past a ‘ 
authority... Mr. Haweis is a very good fellow | believes the days of he — ane a ici wpa ae oa seh bid 
edited i y 8 ._’ numbered, and that all the intelligence, energy, Musicians and some of the vocalists were 
especially when, as at present, he is lecturing | d. in f . f th d +, | placed in a wooden enclosure, which was. 
at the rate of a guinea a minute; but here we | Sy A Se apc wget ainted-on the outside r tin l : 
don’t take him seriously-——not even in the pul- bent: apin-srchngten otk orl wane ie which | P interi : il a gt Png. Soule ~ 
pit. the orchestra predominates or largely partici- th Mterior was gilt. It 1s explicitly stated 
pates. Furthermore, as a representation of the | that this invisible orchestra sounded soft and 
A: Lamy euler dindeneia tatemeiinn ani evolution of taste, Mr. Thomson says that it | beantital thus showing et the object gained. 
tion whether a man should allow his wife to © fognenine for bien soci Sneanenena Re nes Fine ae r hip vr ee 
AE tog a h aon |_| Spohr in Germany, and that such works as an zsthetic, but of an acoustic, nature. But 
; c career she may have fol- fps Qyel/o variations or the F sharp Minor What is the difference, even if the covered 
owed before marriage. Almost every subject | 'orchestra was in use before Wagner? His. 
ne ren ony ee rae nats etn ee te ate 
done, when all allowances have been made and | lessened by the facts just stated. America had! 
exceptions taken into account, after fact has; THAT talented little pianist, Fanny Bloom-| been visited by northern ships long before 
been sifted from principle, at the end of the | field-Zeisler, has been chatting to an interviewer | Columbus, but Columbus discovered it in a 
discussion, as at the beginning, the decision about matters musical at home and abroad.) way that made it impossible for the rest of the: 
must be So women — not follow = | She says every one who igaariy for pena world to forget it. 
careers after marriage. In wanting to follow work should go to Berlin. “It is the world’s 
a public career after marriage “‘a woman shows | centre of music—for rich and poor.” Tickets 
a wifehood is not her neni ; she is,in a a pa best concerts there rehefe cheap that A _— =~ told about Mr. J — Paya. 
sense, a traitor.” Then there are the children, |every one goes with families and friends, and eters an ee andy iietife,te 
says the lady. “A married woman either has|they believe the music as necessary to their selene scientific arhist; and werd ste 
them, ought to have them, or is to be pitied.” | existence as beer and cheese. Mrs. Zeisler a a igen ab 
There ! what do you think of that? We have | s that Leschetizky is the greatest teacher Pepa ae 
presented to us ie sad case of an operatic of ry os teins, a only ene “vig Mr. Payn of one of his fair pupils.“ Not that 
vocalist who used to telephone to the nurse to/ sent her on the road to fame, but because he | I know of,” she answered, very sweetly, but 
know if the baby was all right. “I have heard | has given so many other players of note to the vik aaee ot ‘sins amazement which. heidi 
of bringing up babies by bottle and by hand. | musical world. The lady started her musical precased a qeteceare se. iprabrene Saye 
The results of bringing them up by telephone | career when she was thirteen, and she was five plays the piano, and Julia the harp, but none 
« ’ * ”» 
are dubious. This poor baby did not bother | years under Leschetizky before she made her atungny ie er 
them long, and the couple were separated within | début. 
the year.” The moral, of course, is obvious. 
But the best thing that the lady says is at the 
end of her article. It is this, and probably it 
has a moral too: “Any man that is any good, 
and who knows how, can make anything he 
wishes out of any sort of a woman.” Some 
men, I know, would like very well to make a 
calendar out of their wives, that they might 
change them once a year. But such men are 
probably “no good” ! 
* * * 


THE London magistrate who the other day 
refused to interfere on behalf of a lady who was 
being tortured by her neighbour's piano must 
have an ear like Bottom the weaver. People 
who live in London, said this Daniel, delighted 
with his own judgment, must put up with noises. 
No doubt. But piano-playing is more than a 
noise when you are forced to hear it through 
the walls of your room every night after you 
have got into bed, and the grievance of the lady 


| MADAME MELBA, the eminent operatic 
vocalist, has evidently had plenty of oppor- 
tunity for studying the philosophy of clothes. 
One of her funny experiences was at Her 
Majesty’s Opera in Zhe Huguenots. She went 
to the theatre expecting to sing the part of 
* La Dame d’Onore,” but the prima donna had 
|suddenly been taken ill, and Madame Melba 
had to take her place to prevent the closing of 
the house. She had no costume for the part, 
but the prima donna had sent hers to the 
theatre. Unfortunately the prima donna was 
very tall and very fat, and the deputy was quite 
‘lost when she crawled into her white satin 
dress. But it was wrapped once entirely round 
and pinned in the back, and before Madame 
Melba knew it she was on the stage half-way 
through the second act. She had a worse ex- 
perience one night in Philadelphia when she 
was to sing in Faus¢ with Albani. The “Siebel” 








aforesaid is one with which most people will! of the company did not put in an appearance, 


pack £1,000 into St. James’ Hall for a piano- 
recital there is very little need for your dying.. 
like Goldsmith, with just twice that amount 
owing to your creditors. Asa matter of fact, 
Rubinstein made a very good thing of this 
world, whatever he may have made of a next 
world in which he did not believe. His will 
has just been proved, and we find from it that 
he had two houses in St. Petersburg valued at 
£35,000, besides ‘proprietary rights in operas: 
and other musical productions, to say nothing. 
of actual “cash in hand.” The son and married 
daughter each get one of the houses, and make 
over to the widowa sum of about £ 12,000. 
“author's rights” also go to the widow, but,. 
alas !.these are set down at the modest figure of 
£100 a year. 
* * * 
(or Herr) Eugene 


THAT precious youth, Mr. 
r : aken down some~ 


D’Albert, has had his pride t 
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what of late. At Hamburg he arranged to give 
a concert in aid of the memorial proposed to be 

ected in that town to its former citizen Hans 
i Biilow. But the concert never took place : 
the tickets sold did not serve to cover expenses, 
and our renegade musician had the pleasure of 
paying 300 marks out of his own pocket to 
defray the costs of the announced concert. 
p’Albert is now trying to shine as a composer. 
His new opera, Ghismonda,, is being prepared 
at Dresden, and a former work, Der Rubin, is 
about to be played at Weimar. Moreover, we 
in England are actually going to reward the 
foolish ungrateful youth by having his second 
piano concerto played this month at the Crystal 
Palace. Well, let us not forget that this is the 
man who was content to take gratis instruction 
at the old National Training School for Music, 
and then despised his teachers, dubbed himself 
“Herr,” and referred to the country that gave 
him birth as the land of fogs and musical 


ignorance. 


Mudical loife in 
loondon. 


—__, (4) — 








THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
EEING that the Philharmonic Society 
has taken-into its revered old head to 
give a first-rate concert for once, I can- 
not do less than give it the place of 
honour in this account of the month’s music. 
For many years the Philharmonic Society and 
its concerts have been fair game for all the Lon- 
don critics, and especially the Wagnerian critics. 
For was it not this very society that “The 
Meister” was induced to come across to con- 
duct for a season, whilst, curiously enough, his 
whilom rival Berlioz was conducting a rival 
society, then known as the New Philharmonic ; 
and was it not the directors of this very society 
who thought they knew better than the said 
“ Meister,” how much rehearsal was necessary to 
secure an adequate performance of a Beethoven 
symphony ; and did not these directors, in a 
manner of speaking, fling Mendelssohn in the 
face of the Meister, who hated Mendelssohn 
above all things in heaven and earth? But that 
is all over now. Wagnerism is triumphant all 
along the line. Its enemies are scattered ; and 
even though the Philharmonic directors were 
chiefest amongst them, it is superfluous, a little 
malicious, and more than a little ridiculous, at 
this time of day, to cherish a grudge against 
the society on that account. For my part, 
though I have laughed at the fatuous endeav- 
ours of the Philharmonic directors in the past 
to give passable concerts without, properly 
speaking, a conductor, and without a rehearsal, 
| now gladly recognise a change, a very great 
change, for the better.’ 
_ Of course, in the matter of programmes there 
is little of this change to be seen. Now, as 
ever, the directors dump down a number of old 
Pieces, with one new thing, so to speak, to 
sild the pill. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
8 a pill that needs no gilding ; but Mendels- 
sohn’s G minor Concerto, and Weber’s Concert- 
stiick, for the five hundredth time, or there- 
abouts, area little difficult to gulp down. How- 
tver, they are not bitter; whereas Felicien 
David's “ Charmant Oiseau,” sung by Madame 
Clementine Sapio, is a distasteful mouthful. 
The gilding took the form of a new concert 
overture, by the clever young) Germanized 
Scotch pianist, Mr. Frederic Lamond, and I 
Suppose the engagement of Mr. Emil Sauer 


served that purpose. Mr. Sauer played better 
in the Mendelssohn Concerto than I have heard 
him play in anything else since he came to 
England.. That was well for Mr. Sauer, well 
also for the audience, but for the Mendelssohn 
Concerto it was not so'well. Good wine, as Mr. 
Shedlock has lately remarked (with reference to 
this very Concerto) improves with age: wine 
that is not good deteriorates. And Mendels- 
sohn’s G minor Concerto is emphatically wine 
that is not’ good. When one considers. the 
bumptious first movement, the ineffable senti- 
mentality of the second, and the sheer circus 
music of the third, one is inclined to say that it 
is the weakest thing Mendelssohn ever put to 
paper. The Leipsig school of players, of course, 
know well how to get over the ricketty places ; 
but Mr. Sauer declined to go in for any such 
boarding-school-miss sort of treatment; He 
played every phrase of that hapless concerto 
with the same conscience that he would have 
played a Bach fugue, or a’ Beethoven sonata. 
Consequently, every feeble phrase, every choice 
bar of sentimental ineptitude, every blundering 
bit of rowdy vulgarity told—told with em- 
phasis against Mendelssohn. A British audi- 
ence which loves a prize-fight applauded Mr. 
Sauer to the echo for “ knocking out” even its 
favourite composer in the third round ; and I 
must admit that, allowing that the finale. was 
circus music, Mr. Sauer made an entertaining 
affair of it. Unfortunately, over-elated with this 
success of his slap-dash daring, he went at the 
Weber concert piece with such extravagant 
energy, such reckless disregard of time—which 
could not be disregarded by the band—that Sir 
A. C. Mackenzie was fain to rap his desk and 
stop the accompaniment, and let Mr. Sauer go 
at his own sweet will. This he did, and failed 
as completely as in the former piece he had 
succeeded, Mr. Sauer, I said, was part of the 
gilding of the pill: the other was this new over- 
ture by Mr. Lamond, “Aus dem Hochlande.” 
Until I hear this work again, I would prefer 
merely to record that it is full of fire, go, and 
luxuriant fancifulness; and that, though it 
echoes Richard Strauss a good deal, there is 
also_much in.it that seems like Mr. Lamond’s 
own voice. For the rest, Madame Sapio, who 
has a thick, heavy, what I may be allowed to 
call a glutinous voice, made vain endeavours to 
get through that ‘“‘Charmant Oiseau” with the 
grace, lightness, elasticity, and delicacy that is 
needed to make it tolerable. To tell the truth, 
I was glad of this, for the thing is so unutter- 
ably vulgar that it would bea. pity if a really 
good singer made the public like it by pure 
force of clever and pretty vocalization. The 
band played nobly always. Sir A. C. Mac- 
kenzie’s reading of the fifth symphony was, of 
course, no reading at all; but he went through 
it in an energetic, painstaking manner, so. that 
if many points were missed, yet there was not, 
as in the old days, any nonsense put in to ex- 
asperate one. It’s a great pity the Philhar- 
monic is so obstinate in its determination not 
to fetch its programmes up to time. First. it 
gave nothing new at all; then it got into a 
groove of foreign mediocrities; and now it 
seems to have got into the Academic groove. 
That it may speedily be delivered from this par- 
ticular evil is my fervent prayer. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


Unfortunately, since the first of the present 
series of these concerts Mr. Manns has been 
too unwell.to conduct, and, indeed, there seems 
little probability that he will be back again in 
his place for a week or two. On February 23 
it was taken by Mr. Cowen; on March 2 
and g by Sir Alexander Mackenzie; and on 





was intended as gilding also..’ Anyhow, it 


March 16 by Dr. Parry, who, of course, in 


any case would have conducted his own ora- 
torio, Jod, Consequently the playing of the 
band has not ‘been quite what we are accus- 
tomed to. Still, they have done their best, 
and, under the circumstances, it would be un- 
becoming to grumble. On February 23 Mr. 
Frederick Dawson played for the first time at 
the Crystal Palace, and the Dream scene from 
Hansel and Gretel, and a scherzo by Miss E. 
A. Chamberlayne were given, also for the first 
time. There is not much to say about Miss 
Chamberlayne’s piece. The composer has nick- 
named it “Ariel,” so that it is evidently in- 
tended as fairy music. Now fairy music is by 
no means the kind of thing that a tyro should 
commence with ; indeed, | may fairly say that 
only composers of very high powers of a very 
special kind may suc¢eed in writing fairy music 
at all. It is not a question of putting the 
mutes on the violins and sending them ske- 
daddling up and down arpeggios of chords of 
the diminished seventh, and putting here a 
tootle for the flute and there a little twang for 
the harp; it is a question of vivid fancy, and 
of charging delicate phrases with light, colour, 
and something which may be called the essence 
of a Grimm fairy tale. This Mendelssohn could 
do, and he succeeded better than any other 
composer who has lived in securing the fairy, 
elfish, eldritch atmosphere ; he managed to 
make his phrases light — even skittish — and 
yet kept them beautiful, expressive, character- 
istic. But Miss Chamberlayne is not Men- 
delssohn. She gives us all the usual dodges 
of the would-be fairy-music writer ; the pace 
of her piece is rapid ; the violins, flutes, oboes, 
and harps dance about lightly enough, but 
there is no character, no colour; in a word, no 
real fancy. ‘Technically, she shows no short- 
comings, and I don’t in the least doubt that 
if Miss Chamberlayne tries her hand at the 
kind of music for which nature has given her 
the faculty, she will succeed in doing something 
interesting. Of the music from Hansel and 
Gretel, it is unnecessary to say anything; of 
the performance, I can only say that it was 
very bad ; indeed, in several places the band 
managed to entangle themselves in a hopeless 
‘muddle, and breakdowns seemed imminent. 
Mr. Frederick Dawson’s playing has also been 
discussed in these columns, and his playing at 
this concert gave me no reason to alter my 
opinion about him. He chose a Scharwenka 
concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, No. | 
in B flat—a not too interesting work, and one 
which did not fit Mr. Dawson’s fingers and 
brains in the least. The whole charm of this 
modern Russian music lies in its pervading 
feeling for the picturesque, romantic, and often 
weird: the very last qualities, I should think, 
that Mr. Dawson is capable of appreciating. 
He played the thing in a solid, heavy, pains- 
taking style, making, as he usually does, a very 
marked difference between his pianéssimos and 
fortissimos, and including every other shade of 
dynamic expression in one of these two cate- 
gories. A genuine piano or meszo-forte seems 
impossible for him ; and, in short, if 1 were in 
his place, and had his abilities, I should at 
once set to work and learn to play the piano, 
and when I had overcome its difficulties, | 
would stick only to the kind of music that gave 
me’ pleasure. The other items of the pro- 
gramme were Gade’s well-known ‘“ Ossian” 
overture, Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, and two 
songs, which were sung by Miss Erna Gelber. 
Gade’s piece was not at all badly played, though 
Mr. Cowen, like all the descendants of the 
people that were wont to blow the trumpet in the 
new moon, let the brass go much too fiercely. 
Miss Gelber’s. singing was positively odious, 





and when Mr. Cowen had got half-way through 
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the first movement of the Fifth Symphony, the 
repeated disappointments and discomforts of | 
the afternoon were too much for me, and I | 
hastily got up and ran for the first train back 
to town. 

It was announced on March 2 that Sir) 
Alexander Mackenzie would conduct. Now, | 
as my readers know, I like Sir Alexander, and | 
even go so far as to respect him as a musician, | 
and | admit that he can conduct fairly well— | 
much better, a thousand times better, than any | 
of his fellow Academics. But, all the same, 
though my thoughts and feelings with regard | 
to Sir Alexander are as I have said, yet I think 
I can get enough of him and his conducting | 
nearer home than Sydenham. So, on this day, | 
when at my wits’ end to find a method of dodg- 


ing the concert, it suddenly occurred to me | 


that I need not go tothe Palace, and I have) 
not given over chuckling yet at the originality | 
of the idea. To be sure, there are thousands | 
of people—nay, millions—who escape the Palace | 
concerts that way every Saturday; but the | 
truth is, a critic when he gets into a groove only | 
vets out by an effort, or, as in my case, by an | 
inspiration ; so that a device that would not | 
be at all original for a tram conductor is aston- | 
ishingly original for me. Had it not been for 
that happy thought, I should have gone to the | 
Palace as a sheep to the shambles, and as a 
sheep to the shambles would I have dragged | 
Sir Alexander into the column I am now writ- | 
ing. By going to hear Joachim instead, I saved 
a good deal of blood and possible bad feeling. 
But about Joachim I will tell you presently. | 
On March.g I thought Mr. Manns would be | 
back again; but when I found Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie in his place, I recognised that it was 
my fate to hear that worthy gentleman play 
upon the Crystal Palace orchestra for once, 
and meekly sat down without a grumble. 

The rendering of Beethoven’s Leonora over- 
ture, No. 3, was what may be described asa 
classical one, as distinguished from the ultra- 
romantic performance of it which we got from 
Mottlh, and the common-place bumptious per- 
formances of it which we commonly get from 
Mr. Henschel ; and on the whole I prefer the 
classical. It is undoubtedly Beethoven, just as 
Mottl’s rendering is undoubtedly Mottl, and 
there are very few people who would not take 
Beethoven in preference to Mottl to live with— 
which is not to say that Mott] may not be) 
very excellent company sometimes. Mr. Sauer 
played us a concerto of Henselt—an easy 
enough thing to make effective for any man 
who can do it. No big or unusual effects are | 
attempted ; the melodies are frankly, brutally, of 
the music-hall type, but they are served up with 
so many spices of arpeggio and ornamental 
passages that one is content to take them for 
what they are worth, and even to like them. 
Mr. Braxton Smith made an unfortunate en- 
deavour to sing Lohengrin’s ‘ Farewell to 
Ilsa”; and after he got away from the 
platform in safety we had a truly horrible 
symphony—No. 5, in G mwor, “ The Russian” 

»y Rubinstein. I can imagine Mr. Manns 
making a work of this sort hearable; but Sir 
Alexander Mackeuzie is not Mr. Manns, and 
the work was distinctly not hearable. 

The programme on March 16 included Beet- | 
hoven’s Cortolanus overture, Young Lochinvar, 
a ballad for chorus and orchestra by Mr. A. D. 
Arnott, Mendelssohn's Scherzo from his Octet 


Op. 20)-—instrumented by the composer—and | 


Dr. Parry's /od. 
whole concert, 


Dr. Parry conducted the 


overture was frightfully sloppy, and Mr. Arnott’s | time and money, and the orchestra’s patience, 
upon such mediocre stuff. 1 fancy that the 
Dr. Parry can no more conduct | orchestra had not wasted much patience or 
time upon it. They played it as so much 


ballad, too, suffered heavily from the wretched | 


conducting. 
than I can sing. 


was magnificent. The band was lively enough, 


'a week or two before at the Palace, and then 


| World.” The forest music from Szegfried fol- 


‘end the concert; but as I don’t like Mrs. 


igiven on March 14, the programme including 


The playing of the Cortolanus | 


If I had the power, and) 


insisted upon doing the Narrator in Jod, Dr. 
Parry would say what he thought in uneuphe- 
mistic language: therefore he will excuse my 
saying that he spoilt Young Lochinvar quite 
as effectually as my singing would spoil his 
oratorio, On the other hand, Mr. Arnott’s bal- 
lad is hardly worth spoiling, for it is merely 
one of the long roll of unsuccessful imitations of 
Mr. MacCunn’s Lord Ullin’s Daughter ; where- 
as Job is distinctly the best piece of work Dr. 
Parry- has ever done. The little Miss Thudi- 
chum had to do was done well, Mr. Robert 
Grice declaimed the music of the Narrator 
handsomely, Mr. Edward Branscombe was not 
wholly at his ease in the part of the Devil, and 
Mr. Bispham’s interpretation of the part of Job 


and the chorus might have sung well, but both 
were hampered by the composer, who, as I 
have rematked, is no conductor. 


THE SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


The eighth of this series was given on Feb- 
ruary 28. The programme was not startling. 
After Beethoven’s Egmont overture, Madame 
Augarde played the scherzo from the Schar- 
wenka concerto, which Mr. Dawson had played 


we had Dvorak’s Symphony from the “ New 


lowed ; two songs by Wagner, and Goldmark’s 
malodorous overture to Sappho were down to 


Henschel’s singing, and positively loathe the 
Goldmark overture, I thought it a pity to stay 
for them, as the only result would be my filling 
this column with abuse of persons who, after all, 
mean well enough. The one thing demanding 
notice is the new symphony ; and this is pretty 
much what every one, now that the Dvorak 
boom is past and gone, expects from Dvorak. 
There is plenty of energy, a fine sense of orches- 
tral colour, skill in working a great deal out of 
a very little, and—utter brainlessness. Ina 
manner of speaking, Dvorak has the intellect of 
an antelope, though this is rather hard on the 
antelope. His musical instinct is marvellous, 
but he never seems to know whether a thing 
is worth saying or whether he has said it well. 
Moreover, he is uniformly disconnected; his 
inspiration seems to come in short gusts, and 
he lacks the art, apparently, to weave the pro- 
ducts of the various gusts into a continuous | 
whole. Some parts of the Symphony are un- | 
deniably fine ; some parts are sound and fury, | 
signifying only that Dvorak is in a rage ; some | 
parts don’t even signify so much. It was very 
roughly given by Mr. Henschel’s band. We | 
scarcely ever had a féano and never a Jianis- | 
simo ; and the brass were allowed, as usual, to | 
blow with a vehemence that did more credit to 
the players’ limgs than to Mr. Henschel’s artistic 
sense. The forest music came off fairly well ; 
but even there, Mr. Henschel’s inveterate trick 
of forcing his band destroyed at the end the im- 
pression made by the beautiful playing at the 
beginning. . The final concert of the series’ was 








Wagner’s Dutchman overture and Kaisermarsch, 
a new symphony by Emanuel Moor, two 
violin solos by Mr. Willy Burmester, and a score 
from Rubinstein’s Dre Makkabier. It will 
puzzle me for the rest of my life to know why 
this symphony was produced. To be sure it 
is not very bad stuff, but so much better is 
written in every music school in this kingdom, 
that it seemed a pity to waste the time 
of the audience, and Mr. Henschel’s own 
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journey work, and got to the end with an air 
of being glad it was all over. The work ig 
eminently contrapuntal. The themes, not speci- 
ally interesting in themselves, are submitted to 
lengthy’ and elaborate “working out,” jn the 
course of which they undergo every form of 
torture that modern musical science has devised 
Now “working out” is tedious enough with 
Brahms, and worse still with Dr. Parry ; but if 
one imagines the double dulness of Parry and 
Brahms concentrated into work that does not 
show half the brains of theirs, then you havea 
fair notion of Mr. Moor’s symphony. It may 
seem I am a little hard upon these various 
persons who are endeavouring to create music 
for the present age, but the truth is that the 
works which get themselves produced are gener. 
ally the last that one would wish to hear, and 
not at all the sort of thing that the age needs, [ 
suspect that a great many of these symphonies, 
overtures, and what not, that find their way into 
modern orchestral programmes, would never do 
so if the composer could not pay a very hand- 
some toll in passing.his score through the con- 
ductor’s room. It-is a relief to turn from these 
financial symphonies to the really exquisite 
singing of Miss.Esther Palliser and Mr. David 
Bispham in the ‘score by» Rubinstein. Miss 
Palliser’s voice has apparently regained its fresh- 
ness and flexibility : at least, it was both flexible 
and fresh on March 14; and as Rubinstein’s 
music was admirably suited to both her voice 
and her style, she produced beautiful artistic 
results. Mr. Bispham, too, did his best—and 
we know what that is. By dint of hard work, 
unremitting attention to a very high ideal, and, 
of course, a powerful artistic instinct and a good 
voice, Mr. Bispham has fairly won his place as 
our leading baritone. He .can no longer be 
spoken of as a “coming man”: he has, most 
emphatically, come. Besides this interesting 
singing, another interesting feature of this con- 
cert was the wonderful violin playing of Mr, 
Willy Burmester. I was late for the concert, 
but as I entered the hall, I heard noises which 
really alarmed me. A glance at the platform 
convinced me that there was no need for alarm. 
It was merely Mr. Burmester playing Paga- 
nini’s concerto ; and that the music can only be 
played by letting the violin shriek, scream, and 
grunt, is Paganini’s fault, not Mr. Burmester’s. 
Of course it may be asked why Mr. Burmester 
played the concerto at all ; but I think that as 
he possesses unique technical powers, he was 
quite right to make use of them to secure public 
attention at the outset of his English career. 
He might play like an angel from heaven for ten 
years, and no one would go to hear him i but 
now that he has shown he can make his violin 
carry on in a manner suggestive of a devil from 
hell, the wonder-loving British public will rush 
off to revel in the sensation. Mr. Burmester 
played Paganini’s variations on “ Nel car piu 
non mi sento” touched up by himself, and 
there did astonishing feats of octave playing, of 
harmonics, and of simultaneous bowing and 
pizzicato. On a first hearing I am inclined to 
think him the biggest virtuoso now before the 
public ; and as his tone is at times remarkably 
good, and he showed that he could play ¢ 
pressively, I have no doubt that he will soon 
prove himself an artist as well. I may say that 
Mr. Henschel already announces his concerts 
for next year. ‘As it is exactly one hundred and 
twenty-five years—though | don’t see why one 
should pay special attention to one hundred . 

twenty-five—since. Beethoven was born, - 
Henschel intends to give us a good deal of the 
composer ; and it will be interesting to hear 
the choral fantasia, A Calm Sea and “ee 
perous Voyage, The Ruins of Athens, and 
big mass in D. 
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IM AT THE Pops, 
The Pops have not for some length of time 
been so interesting as of late. On February 

25 Joachim made his first appearance of the 

season, and besides playing in quartets by 

Schubert and Haydn, took part in a recent 

Brahms sonata for piano and violin. In this 

sterile work he was joined by Mr. Leonard 

porwick, and only the obstinate determination 
of the music not to sound beautiful prevented 
it being an artistic success. But Schubert’s 

D minor Quartet was successful enough, both 
artistically and with the public. To be sure, in 
some parts of it Joachim was horribly out of 
tune, and scraped away without regard for his 
listeners’ nerves, but in that divinely sweet slow 
movement he atoned for all, The slow move- 
ment is not the customary Andante or Adagio, 
but a set of wondrous variations on the still 
more wondrous theme that occurs in the song 
“Death of the Maiden.” Here Joachim’s tone 
was alternately tragic and most touchingly 
tender; and he showed that he can, when he 
wishes, be a grander violinist than any other 
man living. Mr. Borwick, too, was wholly de- 
lightful in some Scarlatti pieces; and Miss 
Kate Cove, from her failure in Handel’s 
“Lusinghe pid’ care,” and her success in 
Spohr’s “ Rose, softly blooming,” ought to 
learn that she sings best, and is best liked in 
simple expressive melodies. The Haydn quar- 
tet, gaily and lightly rattled off, concluded a 
more than agreeable concert. 

Joachim is evidently fond of Mozart’s string 
quintets, for on March 2 he gave us that in C, 
and on March 11, the more famous one in G 
minor. I need not discuss the concert of March 
2 at any length ; it did not give me the pleasure 
that I derived from others before and since. 
Some portions of the Mozart quintet were as 
terrible as Joachim can make them when he is 
at his worst ; his playing in three Schumann 
romances—originally written for oboe and piano 
—was chilly, uninteresting ; and the Beethoven 
sonata in C minor, Op. 30, No. 2, was hope- 
lessly unsympathetic. Mr. Ben Davies vocal- 
ised “Waft her, Angels,” very prettily, and sang 
aludicrous song—with ’cello obbligato, played 
nicely by Mr. Paul Ludwig—written by Mr. 
Piatti, and called “ Awake, awake.” Mr. Davies 
gave it with more dramatic force than usual, 
though that was needless, for it was impossible 
for any one to go to sleep while every nerve in 
one’s body quivered with excitement as one 
wondered what on earth piano and ’cello and 
voice would do next. Passing over the concert 
of March 4, which was not stupendously exhila- 
rating, that of March 11 was one of the best, if 
not the best, up to the present. It is useless to 
criticise the performance of the Mozart quintet 
i G minor. There were faults— any number 
of them—but Joachim and his colleagues played 
$0 divinely in so much of the music that I must 
confess that my unreasonable, unreasoning joy 
made me hopelessly critical.. If artists would, 
and could, always get their hearers into that 
State, we should hear no more of the unfairness 
and brutality of press criticism ; musical criti- 
Sees quickly become synonymous with 
: ee Mrs. Helen Trust sang a song 
r dani so as to sustain the state of feeling 

at her predecessors had worked us up to, and 
then a Mr. Ernest Consolo, a tenth-rat ian 
who should never h be pon ba 
broke ia upon 4 ave been heard at the Pops, 
oo sth the enchantment. Once broken, 
admit that ets to try to renew it, and I must 

Joachim’s playing of Bach’s D minor 


————— 


ee 
JoacH 


eee Was not precisely calculated to doso. 
mes he scraped unbearably ; and at times 


again was genuinely fine ; i 
be owned that he 1 ie slodens oid caine 


better than 


plays this glorious old thing 
any other living player, yet the 








mixture of good and bad was not wholly enter- 
taining at the. time. .The enchantment was 
spoiled, irremediably spoiled; so after the 
Chaconne I came away wishing that it could be 
said that to play the piano at the Pops is a 
proof that the player is a pianist of the first 
rank, 


MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


I am unable to criticise in detail the majority 
of the concerts given during the past month, 
but I may at least mention the more important 
of them. On February 19 the Stock Exchange 
Orchestral Society gave one of their concerts, in 
Queen’s Hall. Their programme was interest- 
ing enough, but somewhat lengthy. The only 
thing I need notice is the clean and expressive 
playing by Miss Beatrice Langley of one of 
Spohr’s concertos for violin and orchestra. 
There were one or two new pieces on the pro- 
gramme, but it was not my luck or misfortune 
to be able to stay to hear them. Mr. Rummel 
has been playing here recently, but as I criti- 
cised him most carefully some time ago, and he 
is not a pianist who startles by unfolding new 
powers and graces as he goes on, I need only 
say that his programmes were attractive, and 
served their purpose by attracting very large 
audiences. Another pianist who has favoured 
us with avisit of late is Mr. Siloti, and I actually 
dropped into Princes Hall to hear him one day, 
But, sad though the confession is, I have not at 
this moment the remotest idea how he played 
various pieces by German and Russian com- 
posers that were down on his programme, so I 
conclude that his renderings cannot have been 
very impressive. In fact, I have heard Mr. 
Siloti before, and was not impressed then; so 
I feel more assured that my conjecture on this 
occasion is not incorrect. Another pianist who 
has been playing with fair success lately is Miss 
Florence May, but as my space.is about run out, 
and she is to give two more recitals, I. shall re- 
serve what I have to say about her until next 
issue. Miss Eibenschutz’s pianoforte recital, 
given in St. James’s Hall, on Friday, March 8, 
was more than a fair success. This talented 
young lady gave us Beethoven, Bach, Rameau 
and Scarlatti, then Brahms, then Chopin and.a 
number of the other moderns ; and she played 
them all in pretty much the same style. Her 
technique is of the amazing sort, her touch is 


‘crisp, her power exceptional, but she is never 


sympathetic. She does not interpret, nor does 
she put herself into her playing. She treats 
everything as a glorified Czerny study, and 
though this may be wonderful. enough, it soon 
proves. exhausting—to the hearer. I liked best 
her rendering of a brainless gavotte by D’Albert, 
while her reading of Chopin was so hopelessly 
unchopinesque that I felt. 1, must. really hear 
this sort of thing regularly for three months at 
least before deciding whether I. liked it or 
not. On Monday, March 11, Madame Inverni 
gave another of those extraordinary recitals 
of hers. Last year she had Mr. de Lara to help 
her out ; and he did help her out, as every one 
who was in the Hall remembers. This year 
she secured Mr, Sauer ; and. he helped her out 
too, but in a different way. He played the big 
Beethoven Sonata in A flat prettily, with ad- 
mirable tone, touch, clearness, and. sometimes 
even with feeling—and yet it was not Beethoven. 
To go into details after my previous exposi- 
tion of Mr. Sauer’s playing were superfluous. 
Briefly, I may-remind,my readers that lack 
of power and breadth are: what is the matter 
with Mr. Sauer. Consequently he gets. on 
very nicely with Chopin, and, generally speak- 
ing, the ladylike composers, whereas Beethoven 
suffers badly at his hands, Schubert. comes off 
very little better, and he is wise in never touch- 


ing Bach. Madame Inverni’s singing is quaint. 
Her voice is thick and “tubby,” and yet it is a 
real voice ; and when she drops her ridiculous 
pronunciation and agrees to sing in a natural, 
or at least not too affected, way, she will be dis- 
tinctly worth listening to. The St. James’ Hail 
ballad concerts seem to prosper as of yores, I 
dropped in one Wednesday and heard,.Mr. 


| Bispham give so good a rendering of Handel’s 
“ Ruddier than the Cherry” that the audience 


did not even encore him—a compliment for 
which he as a true artist will be grateful. Asa 
respectable critic, 1 have generally kept clear of 
the Imperial Institute ; but on a recent evening 
I found myself in that collection of wooden or 
galvanized iron outhouses which serves to keep 
a number of impecunious West-enders in easy 
jobs. A notable device of these West-enders is 
that of getting the Royal College and the Royal 
Academy to give them concerts gratis ; and I sup- 
pose these institutions find it worth their while, 
if only as an advertisement, to do so. On this 
particular evening it was the Royal Academy 
that was providing entertainment for an audience 
which, like the officials of the Imperial Institute, 
I am compelled to suppose was somewhat 
impecunious ; for we all know that people only 
join that crazy concern that they may have all 
the advantages of a West-end club at the cost 
of an East-end Friendly Society. That is to 
say, I believe the audience was mostly from 
Peckham ; and, at any rate, I am sure that they 
applauded the pieces that Peckham likes, es- 
pecially when they were played in the way that 
Peckham likes them’to be played. But for the 
most part the students of the Royal Academy 
acquitted themselves very well. Of course they 
were academic; but what does one expect? 
The main thing is that they can and did play 
and sing accurately, and. very often with con- 
siderable refinement. 








Mr. H enry loazarud. 


HE death of Mr, Henry Lazarus, the prince 
of clarinettists, removes one more of the 
veteran artists whose reminiscences carry 
us back to the days of the*great gods of 

music. Mr. Lazarus had just attained the four 
score. Practically he began his professional 
career as first clarinet in the Coldstream Guards, 
but he came to be known best as Costa’s first 
clarinet at the Royal Italian Opera. Mr. Laza- 
rus had many good stories to tell of the eminen 
conductor. A trombone-player at the opera 
ruptured a blood-vessel ; his occupation was 
gone, and he had nothing but the workhouse 
staring him in the face. Costa sent for him. 
“Can you play the double-bass?” he asked. 
“No, Sir.” “Well, I want you to try.” Costa 
bought this man a splendid double-bass, paid 
the cost of lessons for him, and kept the player 
in employment till he died. But Costa could 
be. stern, too.» One of the members of the 
orchestra suddenly disappeared from his place. 
After two or three evenings some of the band 
asked Costa if he was ill. “ No,” said Costa, 
half amused and half vexed, “ but he very soon 
will be.” The man had been misbehaving. 
On one occasion the band were playing at a 
festival in St. George’s Hall, Bradford. One of 
the violinists, a first-rate artist, had two 
sheriff's officers waiting at the orchestra door 
for him. As Costa drove up and took in the 
situation, he said—“I cannot spare this man. 
What is the debt? I will give you a cheque.” 
The cheque was handed to the officers, and the 
man kept his engagement. These were some 





of Lazarus’ memories of Costa. 
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“Af Home” Says in looneon. 


II. 

O many things are going on at the same 
time, and one is asked to go and see 
such a number of people, all living of 
course in quite opposite directions that 

one really has not time to call on more than 
two people in one afternoon. The worst is, 
gome people w7// persist in being “at home” 
on either the “first and third” Saturday or 
Sunday, or whatever it may be; others chose 
one day only in the month. Now this is all 
very perplexing to any one who has little time 
to spare and many friends. Perhaps just when 
one is nearly next door to some one whose “at 
home” day happens unfortunately to be in a 
fortnight’s time, one feels inclined anyhow to 
call, being so near ; but even if one does, one is 
not accepted, “Not at home” is the answer, 
and there you are! Then again some people 
expect you to go and see them on almost each 
one of their “ days ”—rather inconsiderate ! 


] am very much in favour of “at home” days, | 
but for those that are regularly once a week ; | 


then at least one cam arrange and remember. 
In spite of mild intluenza ailments, I managed 
to go to visit at a few houses. Mrs. Ronalds’, in 


the first instance. ‘This charming hostess is “at | 


home ” on Sundays, and most interesting it is to 


see how many artists, known and unknown, flock | 


together under her patronage. 1 found several 
“ fledgelings” there—artists who had come to 
l.ondon wih an introduction to Mrs. Ronalds’, 
hoping that through her influence all London 
would be open to them, Rather hard lines on 
that kind-hearted lady, but I know that she 
has started many a deserving and promising 
musician who has now a good position in 
London. -1 had the pleasure of meeting 
Madame Henson and Miss Esther Palliser 
there, Miss Palliser singing most. artistically 
a new song by Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 
Amongst the new-comers there was Miss Maud 
Milman, a German lady, who gave a concert 
last month in London. 

I had not been at the house of Arthur 
Chappell’s for many years, therefore wended my 
way now after my return from abroad, to his 
new residence in Weymouth Street, where I 
was welcomed by his very amiable and interest- 
ing niece, Miss Minnie Chappell. 1 think one 
can tell at once on entering a house whether an 
artistic spirit prevails or not, and certainly Miss 
Chappell has that in her; the drawing-room I 
thought one of the prettiest I have seen for a long 
time. There were no visitors but myself just 
at that time, Mr. Shakespeare having just left. 

The next visit I paid was to young Mrs. Max 
Lindlar ; she too has arranged her rooms most 
attractively. She herself is so pretty, that one 
hardly devotes one’s mind to look around much, 
still I took notice of the soothing effect which 
her plain, creamy silk curtains caused, and 
gave the room the appearance of a studio, which 
I admire very much, 

A dinner party at this same house was most 
charming. Herr Hugo Heintz, the tenor of 
whom I spoke in my last article, having sung 
most beautifully, although suffering from a cold, 
Rubinstein’s Es blinkt der Thau, and one of 
Franz’s songs. Amongst the guests was Mr. 


Schulz-Curtius, with whom I had an interest- 
ing conversation about the Wagner Concerts. 
Whilst at Munich (some months ago) I heard 
there of a Professor Fischer, a well-known 
musical conductor, who, it is said, plays Wag- 
ner’s music on the pianoforte in a most wonder- 
ful way. Unfortunately I was unable to hear 


him, but as all the great Wagnerites join in 
praising Fischer, I feel confident that his play- 
ing must be out of the common, and I am 
very much hoping that besides him Mr. Schulz- 
Curtius will be able to conclude the engage- 
ment of Frau Rosa Sucher-—the greatest im- 
personator of Wagner’s dramatic heroines. I 
have mentioned her name several times, having 
heard her first at Bayreuth. 

Though not an “at home” day, Professor 
Joachim most kindly made last Sunday one for 
me, and I had a quiet, undisturbed chat with 
him at the house of his brothers in Airlie Gar- 
dens. As the conversation was purely personal, 
I cannot divulge any of it. He is so occupied 
all the week round that it seems wondrous 
where he gets all the strength from to stand it. 
But I had the pleasure of seeing him during 
the last Christmas week, at his own house in 
Berlin, where I had gone to inflict some of my 
compositions, notably a violin Concerto on him 
for perusal and criticism. My seeing him here 
privately was therefore a continuation of what 
was spoken then. 

Lady Hothfield, of Chesterfield Gardens, gave 
a musical “at home” last week for her friends, 
and a number of young musicians provided 
|entertainment. I heard: Miss Mabel Berrey for 
the first time, and enjoyed her singing much, 
| for she showed real musical gifts, besides having 
a good voice. Mr. Braxton Smith also sang 
iwell, and Miss Angela Vanbrugh played the 
violin with much refinement. Two little Italian 
| girls, the Misses Cerasolo, played some piano- 
| forte duets. 
| Another pre-arranged “at home” I was asked 
| to was held at Dean’s Yard, Westminster, given 
/by Canon and Mrs, Wilberforce. There, how- 
|ever, pianists were zo¢ wanted. Mr. George 
|Grossmith gave his own clever entertainment, 
}and in between was sandwiched some singing 
| by Dr. Bridge’s choir boys. 1 think Mr. Gros- 
| smith is at his best when he imitates others ; he 
| certainly was very funny that afternoon. But 
|who would have thought, alas, that his very 
‘comic imitation of poor Mr. Corney Grain’s 
style, over which we all laughed very much, 
| would now be mingled with sadness! I well 
remember Mr. Corney Grain’s entertainment 
given at a small concert-hall somewhere in the 
provinces for a charity. The programme con- 
sisted, Part I., of classical music, with which 
I was associated, and in the second part, Mr. 
Corney Grain amused the audience. He was 
telling us all how he once heard a German sing a 
love song, and how he was struck with its oddity. 
The song was ‘one of Schumann’s set to Heine’s 
words: “Du bist wie eine Blume.” Corney 
Grain imitated the young man’s singing, saying : 
“Du bist, du bist, ja du bist,” but pronouncing 
it: “Du deast, du beast, ja du BEAST,” which 
sounded very comical. But my amusement was 
still more when he, Corney Grain, made a formal 
apology to me, before the audience, for having 
made fun of a German beautiful song whilst a 
“ German,” or “half-German,” sat near him. It 
was all done so cleverly and funnily that I have 
never forgotten it, though it is many years ago. 
He was so kind to me that evening, and inter- 
ested in my music, that I have regretted always 
that his “line” of profession did not make us 
meet more frequently. 

A cordial invitation was sent me to dine with 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamish McCunn at their house 
and with them alone. Mr. McCunn was so very 
encouraging to me, and I may say patient 





even, in listening to as many as the following of 
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my MSS.: a whole pianoforte Concerta, a violin 
sonata, a violin concerto, and some Pianoforte 
pieces, that I think he deserves Special thanks 
from me here. He had hardly recovered from 
an attack of influenza, and it shows therefore all 
the more his generous disposition, in offeri 

his advice and encouragement to another in 


the same profession. Musicians do not often 


give up time for other musicians—even if they 
could well do so. 

At one of the regular Sundays-at-Home at 
Sir Joseph and Lady Barnby’s, were again a 
great number of very interesting people all hay. 
ing come to shake hands with charming Lady 
Barnby, who was looking superb in a beautiful 
robe of violet and yellow combined. Madame 
Sapio, John Strange Winter, David Bispham, 
Miss Rosa Leo, Miss Catherine Timbermann, 
Mr. Douglas Powell—here are a few of the 
names only. Sir Joseph receives on Sundays 
in his study only a very privileged few ; itis his 
only day of rest and of well-earned rest. Of all 
artists he himself is one of the most kind 


| hearted, and those who confide their troubles to 


him find in him a fatherly friend. 

That same evening I dined in Redcliffe 
Gardens, the residence of the Misses Eissler, 
We had a most delightful evening. I met for 
the first time Madame Fanny Moodie and 
her husband (Mr. Manners), and was com- 
pletely fascinated by her singing and charm- 
ing personality. She sang Mascheroni’s “ Ave 
Maria” (an effective composition in the style 
of Mascagni’s ‘“‘ Intermezzo”). Marianne 
Eissler played delightfully Leclair’s violin 
“Sarabande.” I played too, and as usual now 
everywhere “improvized.” A most interesting 
item was the singing of Miss Mendelssohn. 
She is the daughter of Mr. Mendelssohn, the 
well-known artistic photographer, and is gifted 
with a marvellous contralto voice—one that 
will tell in any big hall. She sang, “O rest in 
the Lord,” and gave us all the impression that 
she will some day cause a sensation. Clara 
Eissler, my clever young harpiste friend, would 
not play more than the accompaniment of a 
song, which we all much regretted. 

Lately I had, quite by chance, an interview 
with Mr. Cotsford Dick, of whom I had heard 
so much, during my afternoon’s visit at the 
Marchesa F. Nobili Vitelleschi’s, who is herself 
a musician. I made Mr. Dick sit down to the 
piano and improvise with me, which he did in a 
clever manner ; but I was sorry to see and hear 
that he is in ill health just at present. 

I was honoured with an invitation by Mr. and 
Mrs. Percy Armytage, in Hans -Place, to be 
present at the presentation of prizes given to 
members of the “Children’s Orchestra” by 
H.S.H. the Princess Edward of Saxe-Weimar, 
the other day, and went and heard, or rather 
saw, Mr. Armytage conduct. I was mostly 
struck with the enthusiasm Ae displayed, but 
disappointed to find that prizes were given for 
“attendance” and “keeping the music and in- 
struments” in order, and not for playing. 
should have thought that the most talented and 
attentive child would have deserved a prize— 
attendance is after all very often a matter 
health,—and it is but natural that girls keep 
their own violins in order. 

Here comes rather a strange request from @ 
stranger—an organist in the North. He asks 
me to send him some compositions of mine, in 
return for which he will send me some of 4 
to the equal value—in money—of his. “4 
says: “1 will return you value for value 
mine. 1 have two pieces issued, one at 3/- and 
the other at 4/.” Now although this gentle: 
man may be very capable—(he even : 
gives me names and references)—is it not 
queer way of “doing business ”?~ M.A. J.» . 
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HY is it that we have so few good 
reciters ? is a question I have often put 
never to get satisfactorily answered. 
We have plenty of good singers ; plenty 
wf good actresses ; plenty of good pianists, but 
‘of those reciters whom one can honestly call 
<‘thoroughly good,” there are a very limited 
number. : * 

Long ago, by her critics and her audiences, 
Miss Ella Castor was placed amongst those few 
who possess the four qualities necessary to a 
good reciter,—qualities which satisfy in turn the 
eye, the ear, the mind and the heart of the 
listener. 

“Now, Miss Castor,” I said, after we had 
talked some time, “I am afraid that we must 
begin. Please tell me something about your- 
-self—anything !” 

“Don’t you think you had better ask me a 
question ?” she answered, with a laugh. ‘“‘ You 
see I am such a novice at these matters,— 
whilst— you 4 

« Ah, yes,” I interrupted, “ Well, let me see ; if 
you make me question you, what do you say to 
telling me something about teaching your art? 
For my part, I don’t quite understand how 
recitation can be imparted ; it seems to me to 

depend altogether on personality.” 





“You are right ; reciting cannot be taught, but 


elocution can. How do] teach? This way: I 
give my pupil a piece to study, generally poetry, 
for that is more interesting to a beginner. 1 
insist on enunciation, and do not hesitate, tiring 
as it is to both of us, to have each fault corrected 
atthe lesson. A word incorrectly given must be 
repeated till it is enunciated properly. You see 
‘there are Cockneys in all stations of life ; children 
whose early years have been spent with servants, 
and with these I have serious battles, but I 
conquer—generally, that is, and.Cockney vowels 
disappear. But then after the articulation there 
is the voice to cope with, and this in beginners is 
rarely under control. When a beginner is young 
‘it is comparatively easy but—and this is a big but 
1 assure you—when the beginner is a lady who 
has come to me for finishing lessons, it requites a 
lot of tact to persuade her she may make a’ mis- 
take, or that her voice is too often pitched sky- 
wards. A good many women ignore they have 
“such athingasa chest. Then when the enuncia- 
tion and the voice are in something like order 
there is the* gesture. You understand what 
“sawing the air’ means when you teach elocu- 
tion.” 

“You do not like’gesture then ?” 

_ “Ah, but I do—in moderation, but it ought to 
be thought out, and introduced only when it has 
4 meaning, when it helps you to express your 
meaning better, and not only for effect.” 

And now please tell me something about 
‘musical recitations. Do you really like them, 
‘or do you only recite them because they are 
fashionable ? ” 

“No, indeed, I do not. Long ago, before this 
tage for them came along, I recited ‘ The Legend 
Se Bregenz’ with an accompaniment, and ‘ The 

¢gend of a Faithful Soul,’ with Paul Rodney’s 
wusic.” 

: I have not seen that.” 
si ets it was written for me and has 
lately = Sy tema ed, but those I have been doing 

Baee Anes now I am sure; they are Lester 

-a-Dale’ and ‘ The Monk Felix.” 





“ And do you find people like them ?” 

“ If their applause means their approval, yes.” 

“TI have often heard it whispered that the 
music takes away from the recitation. Do you 
think so?” 

“In some cases, Yes, but in others it certainly 
enhances them muchly.” 

Then I became bold and questioned Miss 
Castor on the sort of dress she thought most 
suitable to recite’in. 

“Evening dress. I do not like the Greek 
style, it always reminds me of tea-gowns ; and, 
then, think for a moment,” continued Miss 
Castor dramatically, “if the buckle gave way, 
what would happen ?” 

“ The buckle !” I repeated, perplexed. 

“ Ah, of course, you are not among the initi- 
ated, and do not know that the ‘ Greek’ consists 
of art muslin clasped somewhere with a buckle. 
Now, if the buckle gave way——”.. 

“There would be a dramatic effect,” I supplied, 
rising to say good-bye. 

Miss Castor’s photograph will speak more 
eloquently than any words I could summon for 
description, so I will not attempt to tell you 
what. she is. like ; but to: finish this interview 
without remarking upon the rich soft beauty of 
her voice would be leaving you in ignorance of 
Miss Castor’s greatest charm. ‘ She has,” as a 
popular weekly says, “a musical voice of rare 
expressiveness and charm. A more charmingly 
modulated voice than hers no living actress 
possesses.” And that this praise is not an 
exaggeration I hope you will soon prove for 


yourselves, 
BARRY THORNE. 
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[Wilbye (John) justly styled the Chief. of Madrigal 
writers ; but little is known of his life and doings. 
He was a contributor to the famous 7riumphs of 
Oriana, for which collection he wrote, Zhe Lady 
Oriana. In 1609 he published, 7he Second Set of 
Madrigales to 3, 4, §, and 6 parts, apt both for Voyals 
and Voices. n this publication we find the beauti- 
ful madrigals: Sweet Honey-sucking Bee, Down in a 
Valley, Draw on Sweet Night, and Stay. Corydon, 
thou Swain. He was also the composer of some 
lessons for the lute! In his first ‘set of madrigals (in 
which appears, Adieu, sweet Amaryllis !) the dedication 
is dated from ‘* The Augustin. Fryers,” and this fact, 
and the.conjecture that ‘he was probably a teacher of 
music and possibly a lutenist, are all that is known of 
the. biography of one who, in his particular walk, had 
no rival. ] 


O UR worthy and esteemed member, Tom- 








bowlin, offered Our Glee Society shelter 

for the next practice. Tombowlin did 

not figure prominently before my readers 
in the ‘chronicle ‘of events recorded of Our 
Society at its start. He is none the less de- 
serving of notice because he hasn’t had it ; in- 
deed, it was only his own innate modesty which 
kept him in the background. He is a most 
useful member, and a great favourite with us 
all. 

Tombowlin was married, and a most eccen- 
tric old aunt lived with ‘him and his wife. She 
was exceedingly deaf, but pretended otherwise, 
with most alarming results. For instance, when 
Tittletop was introduced to her, and said, “I 
hope you: are’ well; Mrs. Macadam,” she re- 
plied,— teri 

“It won’t bite, I can assure you.” 

This was an allusion to her pet dog, which 
she was nursing.. So Tombowlin tried to rescue 
Tittletop from his dilemma, for our gentle con- 
ductor was smiling rather awkwardly. 





“Mr. Tittletop says” (said Tombowlin, put- 
ting his mouth close to the-old lady’s ear and 
bellowing like a “fat bull of Basan”), “Mr. 
Tittletop says, ‘ He hopes you,are well.’” 

“No, my: dear,” she replied, with perfect sang 
Jroid, “1 did Nov hear the bell.” 

“It’s no good, sir,” said Tombowlin to Louis, 
“T fear poor aunt is quite hopeless.” 

Then the old lady turned to me, and tapping 
me gently on the arm, remarked,— 

“ May I come in.and hear your glees?” 

“ We shall be delighted,” I replied. 

And when she remarked, “ Yes, | thought it 
was freezing,” I thought Billows would explode. 

A chord having been given on the piano, we 
made a start, and went right through with 
Wilbye’s glee. Of course it. was not without 
its faults ; but on the whole it was very. fair, 
and Tittletop thus expressed himself :— 

“ That was extremely good for a first go-off, 
and I.am very pleased ; but of course it was 
not without a few wrong notes, and the marks 
of expression were, generally speaking, con- 
spicuous by their absence. Tenors, you have 
rather an awkward start on the top G, but it is 
on a good vowel, so you ought to have managed 
it better; but it must be sung very sweetly. 
Then at the eleventh bar, you must lead off on 
the word ‘ For’ with a good strong accent, and 
you must treat the words ‘since,’ ‘part,’ and 
‘with’ in a similar manner. The words ‘O 
heavy,tiding’ must be sung: very sadly and woe- 
fully, as marked, and at the next phrase, ‘ Here is 
for me no biding,’ give it out, gentlemen. . The 
words which follow, ‘Yet once a—gain,’. must 
be declaimed, and the same when the words 
come again on the top Ga few bars on, The 
remarks I have made to the tenors apply more 
or less to all your parts. Mind the rests; mind 
the marks of expression, and sing with intelli- 
gence, and as.if you liked what you were doing ; 
enter into the spirit of the thing. The intervals 
are extremely easy, so do what I ask you and 
follow me,.and I think all will be well. Let us 
all try it again please.” 

Tittletop was very serious to-night ; but he, 
and we all, “ smiled loudly ” when Tombowlin’s 
old aunt remarked,— 

“What a sweet composition, Mr. Lollypop. 
What is it called?” 

“A madrigal—‘ Adieu, sweet Amarillis!’” re- 
plied Louis, hardly knowing how to keep his 
countenance. 

“Dear me,” replied Mrs. Macadam ; “ poor 
girl, I hope it did not run in the family.” 

What was in her mind I cannot say ; but 
Tombowlin was looking dreadfully awkward, 
which helped to suppress our mirth ; though I 
must say the situation was trying—very, indeed. 

So the practice continued, and Louis was 
pleased with the efforts of Our Glee Society, 
as far as Wilbye’s madrigal was concerned. 

“I know it is against rules, Mr, Tittletop,” 
said Horace Slim, “ but what is the meaning of 
the word Madrigal?” 

“Look here, Slim,” I. said, “I will make a 
note of Tittletop’s remarks, but if my Editor 
blue pencils them, don’t blame me. He doesn’t 
like musical dictionary.” * 

“ Well Mr. G.,” said Louis, “ I fear there will 
not be much Musical Dictionary about it, for to 
tell you the truth I don’t know the derivation of 
the word ; opinion is much divided, and any 
attempt. at a solution seems to. make ‘ confu- 
sion more confounded.’ I will send you my 
‘Grave,’ Slim, and you can look for yourself.” 

GEORGE F. GROVER. 


— - 





* I certainly don’t; neither do my readers.—Ep, 
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every mountain in Scotland. Lithe and straight- 
backed as a man of thirty, he feared no kind of 
weather. You would see him out in an Arctic 
| wind without a great coat, and I don’t believe 
| he ever had an umbrella or a waterproof in his 
hand. What he always did carry was the famous 
“Kail runt,” which occupies a place in the 


Gite and especially Edinburgh, | memory of all Blackie’s later students, This 


Gofin Stuart 
Packie. 
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without Professor Blackie is like the | was a walking-stick made of the overgrown stalk 
House of Commons without the Grand | of a common or garden cabbage. A favourite 
Old Man. And there are good reasons |joke of the Professor was to ask, “ What kind 
for coupling the two personalities together. | of wood is that?” One student to whom the 
Blackie was one of Mr. Gladstone’s most inti- | question was put said he knew it was a cabbage 
mate friends, and both were born in the same | all the time, but didn’t like to say so. 
year—that notable 1809, which gave us Men- | More anecdotes have been told about Blackie 
delssohn and Chopin, Tennyson and Elizabeth | than about any notable man of his country. 
Barratt Browning, Darwin and Oliver Wendell | What is known as ¢he Blackie anecdote has 
Holmes. Of course Gladstone and Blackie | been cast in various forms, but the true reading 
always discussed their ages when they met, for | is this. One day the Professor caused a notice 
I suppose they watched each other as a pair of tO be written on the blackboard of his class- 
damaged hour-glasses might do. “Ah! yes,” | room, stating that “ Professor Blackie will not 
said the deceased Professor on one occasion, | meet his classes to-morrow.” Some wag of 
“there were three great men born in 180g— |@ student entering the room rubbed out the 
Blackie, Gladstone, and Tennyson.” Parenthe- | initial letter of the word “ classes,” and set the 
tically it may be remarked that Blackie believed | class in a roar just as Blackie entered. The 
it was no compliment to your Maker to think | Professor glancing at the blackboard took in 
that you are a poor creature. “ Yes,” replied | the situation at once, and immediately turned 
Mr. Gladstone, “ but Tennyson won’t thank you the laugh the other way by rubbing out next the 
for including him in our set. We are far too | “1.” There are people who say that this anec- 
noisy for him.” dote is not true, but Blackie’s old students are 
And in truth Blackie was noisy enough, if you | not among them, Mr. Barrie was one of his 
take the term as implying a boisterous kind of | students, and he tells how at the Greek class 
joy in the mere pleasure of living. As he said | there was a notebook which appeared year 
himself, he knew nothing about livers and nerves, | @fter year. It contained the Professor’s jokes 
He never wearied of singing the praises of the of a former session, carefully classified by an 
“cold tub.” He told his students to take a| admiring student. It was handed down from 
cold bath at six o'clock every morning. “In | one year’s men to the next, and thus if Blackie 
winter,” he remarked genially, “ you can break | began to make a joke about haggis, the pos- 
the ice with a hammer.” According to himself, | Sessor of the book had only swiftly to turn.to 
only one enthusiast seems to have followed the | the Hs, find what the-joke was, and send it 
advice, and he died! No one ever found | along the class quicker than the Professor could 
Blackie in low spirits. He came downstairs in | speak it. 
the morning singing, he went to bed singing ; | As a matter of fact, although Blackie was 
if you encountered him in train or tram, you | supposed to teach Greek in his class-room, he 
could hear him crooning ; and when he walked | Very often said not a word about Greek. Sooner 
the streets his step seemed to indicate that he or later Jenny Geddes was sure to get an hour 
was humming a bagpipe tune to himself all the | all to herself ; and if there was a stool handy for 
time. Nothing disconcerted him, and if any-_ illustration, so much the better. Any subject 
body tried to get the better of Blackie, he soon | that suggested itself at the moment was good 
had cause to repent the daring. 1 remember | enough as a pretext for getting rid of the Greek- 
hearing him lecture once when he broke out in | grinding. One day, at the very outset of the 
a tirade against the “Free Kirkers,” whose | lecture, Blackie called up a student to read, 
narrow, little-minded notions he cordially de- | and before the man had begun he interrupted 





tested. Presently he slapped himself on the | him with the remark, “Sir, you have a head 


chest and inquired, “ What am 1?” Before he 
had time to answer himself a man in the audi- 
ence cried out, “ An ass.” There was a twinkle 
in Blackie’s eye as he turned to the chairman 
and asked, “Mr. Chairman, does that man 
belong to the Free Kirk?” The audience 
simply yelled, for the interrupter was really a 
Dissenter, and he was so discomfited that he at 
once left the meeting. There are hundreds of 
similar stories, 

In every way, but especially in appearance, 


Blackie was the most notable old man that | 


Scotland possessed. His delicate figure, with 


| very like Byron.” And so the “lecture” for the 
| day was upon Byron! Blackie was very fond 
of his students, and would often invite certain 
of them to breakfast. The men were not usually 
selected because of their classical attainments, 
or because of the charm of their manners,orthe 
fascination of their conversation. When Blackie 
observed any \ physical peculiarity about’ a 
student, such as a lisp, or a glass eye, or one 
leg longer than the other, he was at once struck 
by it, and asked him to breakfast. They were 
very lively breakfasts, too, the eggs being served 
| in tureens ; but sometimes it was a collection of 





the white locks waving around the finely cut | the maimed, and the halt, and the lame, and the 
face, and the Byronic collar, and the thick plaid | blind, and one person at the table—not the host 
around his shoulders, was familiar in every part | himself—used to tremble lest, making mirrors of 
of the country. It was a fixed belief in some | each other, the guests should see why they were 
quarters that the plaid never came off; but| invited. If a student were known to be a 
those who caught the Professor at the firéside | Highlander he had several advantages on his 
usually caught him ina dressing-gown and a/| side. Louis Stevenson tells us how he failed to 
huge straw hat. To see him walking along the | get a certificate from Blackie because he had 
Princes Street of his beloved Edinburgh, staff | only looked into his class now and again when 
in hand and plaid flowing loose in the wind, | it happened to rain. But Stevenson did not 
was indeed a sight. People might swelter in| know the trick. Another man found.it out after 
the July heat, but Blackie was always cool, for | he too had been refused his certificate. “Very 
he carried his breeze with him. He said he had | well,” replied this bold youth, and away he went 
the soundest pair of lungs in the country, and it | towards the door, whistling a Highland tune. 
was his boast that he had been on the top of | Suddenly he felt an arm on his shoulder and 
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the next minute he had»his:certificate, “M 
you're a Highlander,” said» Blackie ; “ come 
and I'll give you’t.” 

In lecturing to the public Blackie, would 
speak upon every subject but the subject of his 
lecture ; and he would burst.into song without 
the slightest warning, »waving his arms and 
stamping his feet like a boy of sixteen. He liked 
especially to show, in a practical way, how 
Jenny Geddes might have thrown the historica) 
stool at the Bishop’s head ; and his chairmen 
on such occasions very often left the platform 
to himself rather than risk their skulls in the 
encounter. Some years ago, while lecturing in 
Glasgow on a Sunday, he took it into his head 
to extol the love-songs of Scotland. It was a 
dangerous subject fora “Sawbath” evening, and 
when the Professor burst out singing “Let us 
haste to Kelvin Crove, bonnie lassie O,” it was 
as much as the “unco guid” could do to con- 
tain themselves. Blackie was one of those who 
believe that the Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man forthe Sabbath. For what is generally 
known as theological orthodoxy he had but 
scant respect. This showed itself in rather a 
curious way when, as a young man, he was 
elected to the Chair of Humanity in Aber- 
deen. It was essential to his induction that he 
should sign the Westminster Confession of 
Faith as a preliminary. Blackie attached his 
signature without demur, and then proceeded 
to deliver a speech in which he declared the 
signing to be a pure formality, so far as he 
was concerned. .. He never cared much. for 
Aberdeen, and when the news reached him 
of his appointment to the Greek Chair in Edin- 
burgh he raised the window of his room, and 
putting out a. pole with a blanket tied to it, 
gathered a crowd and began addressing them: 
“ Men of Aberdeen ! henceforth I cast the dust 
of your city from. off my feet.” So, at any rate, 
it is said. I can’t deny it, because those who 
knew Blackie are ready to believe anything of 
him. Personally, I do not expect ever to see 
his like again. 

J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
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MUS. BAC. (OXON.) 


R. FERRIS TOZER is one of those 
rare aves a Bachelor of Music who 
is not a professional musician, He 
has been steeped in music all his days 

from the time that he entered the cathedral of 
Exeter as a choir-boy ; but he has never been 
quite sure about earning an income as a must 
cian, and while he delights to deal with musical 
notes in his leisure hours, he finds it pay best 
to fill up the main part of his day among the 
paper notes in one of the banks of his native 
Exeter. Mr. Tozer was born on November 
8, 1857, so that he is just in what the world 
calls the prime of life..,As a boy he had a 
voice of exceptional beauty and sympathetic 
quality ; and he is now so good a tenor that he 
is in constant demand for oratorio and 
concerts all over the west of England. 

After seven years’ singing in the cathedral 
choir, during five of which he took the leading 
solo. work, Mr. Tozer went in for organ 
theory, and at the early age of eighteen he ea 
pleted his training under Mr. D. J. Wood, t 
present cathedral organist, and was ie ap 
pointed organist of St. David's, Exeter. here 
he remained for a few years, when he was 
selected for the post he still holds, as organist 


and choirmaster of Heavitree Church 19 - 


same city. 
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rly showed a talent forcomposition, 
and his works now form quite a little catalogue 
of themselves. There are anthems, services, 
part-songs, pieces for the organ, cantatas, songs 
—in all these branches of composition he has 
A communion hymn, “ Come, 
weary pilgrim, come,” is a great favourite in 
such churches as St. Peter’s, Eaton Square ; 
and a harvest hymn, “ Sing we merrily,” is very 
much sought after. Nor must we forget Mr. 
Torers “Fifty Sailors’ Songs or Chanties,” 
which is in every way a most interesting and 
charming collection. In conjunction with Lieut. 
F. J. Davis, Mr. Tozer has here rescued from 
obscurity all that is best and most characteristic 
in our sailors’ songs, and has, for the first time, 
arranged these songs in musical form. 

Mr. Tozer took his Mus. Bac. degree from 
Oxford in 1891 ; and thus, while he prefers to 
remain outside the professional ranks, his musi- 
cianship is placed beyond cavil, even if there 
were nothing else to show for it. 


Mr. Tozer ea 


been successful. 








Mudic in the 
public Schookd. 


—-: 0:— 
CHARTERHOUSE. 
BOUT the middle of last December I 
braved the terrors of a South-Western 
Railway ride to Godalming, in search 
of the Carthusian pile that rears itself 
with such exultation on the heights above the 
town. Painful reminiscences of the misleading 
nature of rustic information as to localities and 
distances restrained me from seeking knowledge 
from that source. I accordingly hired me the 
genial “four-wheeler,” and within a quarter of 
an hour found myself in the comfortable study 
of Dr. Haig-Brown, the Head Master. 
“Yes,” said the Doctor, in reply to my ques- 
tion; “our musical traditions date a good way 
back, but save our Carmen Carthusianum we 
have no records of the period preceding the 
advent of John Hullah, in 1854.” 

“Hullah was music master at Charterhouse 
then?” 

“Until our removal to Godalming in 1872. 
He was then succeeded by his pupil, Mr. G. H. 
Robinson, Mus. Bac., who had assisted him 
with the school music for many years previously, 
and who still remains with us. Among others 
who have had charge of the music may be men- 
tioned William Horsley, the glee-writer (who, 
by the way, wrote the music we still sing to our 
school song, Carmen Carthusianum), and Dr. 
Pepusch, a musical celebrity whom you pro- 
bably know more of than I do.” 

Here,” said the Doctor, taking down from 
a shelf a carefully preserved volume, “is an 
interesting record of past times. It is a com- 
plete set of programmes of the concerts given 
at the old school under John Hullah’s direction. 
You will notice the old-fashioned division into 

Sacred’ and ‘ Secular’ portions.” 
pe see most of the old favourites here: 

‘yah, Messiah, Creation, and $0 on. Do you 
still perform them, or has the ‘modern spirit’ 
“woe Charterhouse and driven them out?” 
aaa esd . bs to say that we never have 
Giitieeees ances now. They were 
} et al institution, but since 1888, when 

. alae was done, the custom has dropped.” 
institutions >” respecting the present ‘musical 

Op. 

dene veya they are the Chapel Choir, the 

itary Barid. No, we have 


at one time. Our ‘houses’ here are formed 
into groups for purposes of games, etc., and each 
of these house clubs gives a concert once a 
year, which forms one of the series of enter- 
tainments held every Saturday during term. 
By the way, the ‘ Cygnets’ (one of these clubs) 
are giving their concert to-night; you might 
perhaps like to stay for it?” 

I express my pleasure, and the genial Doctor 
resumes :— 

“ You will be best able to judge of the nature 








grammes. This term, for instance, we had on 
September 29 the Alzando Glee-Singers; on 
October 6, a miscellaneous concert by friends of 
the school ; the Highland Light Infantry band 
played to us on October 13; while the two 
remaining October concerts were given by Mrs. 
and Mr. Norman Salmond, and the ‘ Nomads’ 
(another of these school clubs) respectively. 
The ‘ Harpies’ gave their concert on November 
10, and the two succeeding Saturdays were 
devoted to dramatic performances, The Lady of 
Lyons being the most ambitious attempt. The 
‘Swallows’ entertainment was held last Satur- 
day, and you will be able to judge of the 
‘Cygnets’ to-night. 

“About the band. I am afraid I should soon 
be out of my depth if I attempted to inform you 
of its doings in the way of rehearsals and so on, 
but as regards the choir, I may say that it 
numbers about seventy members. Two hours 
a week, during school hours, are devoted to 
practice under Mr. Robinson for the Sunday 
services; these services are both choral, with 
an anthem at the evening one. We usually sing 
the canticles to chants ; seldom to set ‘ services.’ 

“For the actual details of the school music, 
I must refer you to Mr. Becker. I think I know 
where he is to be found now, and on our way 
there we can look in at the chapel, where you'd 


of these Saturday entertainments from the pro-’ 


their being played at theatrical performances, 
and have been chiefly short overtures, etc. ~ "Fhe 
constitution of the band is also a factor in de- 
termining what music shall be chosen. At one 
time we were strong enough to attempt move- 
ments from symphonies, and I remember quite 
a creditable performance of the andante from 
Beethoven’s No. 1. At present there is no per- 
former on any wind instrument save the cornet 
who can do anything worth speaking of. The 
conductorship was taken over by Mr. F. K. 
Girdlestone when the late Mr. Dando retired. 

“ The military band meets once a week for 
forty minutes’ practice. In addition to this it 
performs in the open air on Saturday evenings 
during the summer term. 

“ No attempt is made at any beyond the simp- 
lest kind of music. It is conducted by Mr. 
Cousens, who also gives each member private 
lessons on his particular instrument. 

“The amount of wind available for full 
orchestra varies continually. At the present 
time cornets, saxhorns and a euphonium are the 
only ones. Flutes and clarionets have no good 
representatives at present, and this also applies 
to bassoons and French horns. The oboe is for- 
bidden by medical authority, it being supposed 
to be injurious to the lungs of young boys ; and 
the oboe parts are taken by a kind of small har- 
monium.” (I subsequently discovered that the 
“small harmonium” was that weird instrument 
known in Cambridge as the “O.B”——-ophone, 
to which a celebrated don is supposed to. be 
partial, hence the name). 

“With regard to the actual instruction of 
music pupils, I may say that we have resident 
masters for piano, violin, ‘cello, and wind instru- 
ments, All lessons are given out of school hours. 
“ Something might be said about the Sunday 
afternoon concerts in the Great Hall, which at 








no doubt like to try the organ.” 

And certainly it looked a fine instrument. I 
say “looked,” because on the occasion of my 
visit the necessary “ wind” was not forthcoming. 
A patient organ pupil was seated at the instru- 
ment, and from him I learnt that there was 
“something -the- matter-with - the - blowing-and- 
the- engineer - was -away-and- if -he-couldn’t- get- 
any - wind -soon- he’d- have- to-do- without -his- 
practice.” I wondered if his regret was as keen 
as he wished me to believe? One seldom meets 
a schoolboy who rejoices not over every excuse 
for “cutting practice.” 

The original plan of the organ was drawn up 
by Schultz in 1873, who died, how-ever, while 
the instrument was in course of construction. 
It was completed to his specification by Booth 
of Wakefield, in 1877, and afterwards enlarged 
and rebuilt to its present dimensions under the 
superintendence’ of Mr. Walker Joy in 1888. 
A complete scheme of the instrument will be 
found in another column (“ The Organ World”). 
Rejoining the Head Master, I make, under 
his conductorship, a tour of the buildings. Very 
interesting I found them, but a description would 
be out of place in a musical article. 

We finally reach the music school, a tem- 
porary structure of wood and iron, but compact 
and convenient nevertheless. In addition to 
the practice rooms, there is a large room with 
ample floor space and a gallery of rising seats 
with music desks, along one side, where band 
practices are held. A chess tournament was in 
progress there as we arrived, so my interview 
with Mr. Becker (who was superintending it) 
was of very short duration. Briefly stated, his 
information amounted to this :— 

“ There is an orchestral practice once a week, 
lasting about forty minutes. The strings do not 
practise without the rest of the band. The kind 














present take place fortnightly, the performers 
being almost exclusively members of the school. 
The vocal music at these performances is 
chiefly sacred, and the instrumental part gene- 
rally consists of a sonata, trio, quartet, concerto, 
and solos for various instruments: They .are 
open to any one who likes to attend (no talking 
nor applause is allowed), and form an invaluable 
opening for the encouragement of young players. 
Amongst many others, the following pieces have 
been performed since their institution :— 
ConceRTOS. —Mendelssohn, D minor, G minor; 
Mendelssohn, Rondo, of. 29; Beethoven, C minor ; 
Mozart, C major, 

TrRIos.—Mendelssohn, D minor ; Mozart, G minor ; 
Beethoven, Op. 11; Mozart, Clarionet trio. 

Two P1anos.—Chopin, Rondeau ; Saint-Saéns, 
Variations sur un théme de Beethoven ; Mozart, Duet 
+ ee i eo Op. 53, 78, 90, 110, III. 
OTHER WorkKS. — Beethoven, Septet Op. 20; 
Quintet for piano and wind, Op. 16. 

“The above were all performed by members 
of the school—including even Beethoven’s Sep- 
tet. A violoncello, tuned down a tone, was 
substituted for the double bass, the part being 
of course transposed a 7th lower.” 

I present myself in due course in the Great 
Hall for the “‘ Cygnet” concert, which consisted 
of part-singing by these embryo swans, songs 
and readings from masters and members of 
their families, violoncello and violin solos by 
friends of various “ Cygnets,” and a pianoforte 
trio ; the whole concluding with the old “ Car- 
men.” I had to leave them singing this (not to 
lose my train), and I shall not soon forget the 
effect of Horsley’s masculine strains, as they 
followed me out into the night, lustily roared 
from five hundred throats :— 

‘* Leti laudate Dominum 


Surgat e Choro sonus, 
O FLOREAT A:TERNUM 











no ‘ . 4 ‘ 
house singing,’ though I believe it did exist 


of music performed varies considerably. Of 


CARTHUSIANA Domus.” 


late the pieces have been chosen with-a.view to 
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‘* Singing should enchant.”—/oudert. 


| was the greatest success in the opera, Madame 
e ° 
Siggiag: 
which this writer also puts strongly before us. 
*« Beauty may boast of her eyes and her checks, attribute than style, which may be imitated, 


, > |theatre, the result being that ‘Happy Heart’ 
Side lo ighte on had to be sung three times every evening, and 

| Anna Bishop notwithstanding.” 
Individuality in singing is a characteristic 
ie; | He speaks of it as “one of the most precious 
| qualities a creative or executive. artist can 
| possess. The term implies a more ineffable 
But Love from the seteabatrt previfien gM while individuality cannot be counterfeited, it 
i wan? ae _ being the innate and inalienable property of its 
speaks ; 


At once sends it home to the heart when she apa ca ee Si i < 
sings.” = Moore. Piccolomini was an executive musician of 
. immense ability, one who possessed individu- 


HERE are few things more difficult to ality in a remarkable degree. . . . Gifted 
understand, or that call for more with 4 true soprano voice, limited in power and 
general intelligence, than the true art | compass, of small figure, essentially winning in 
ot, Singing. Many would-be singers manner and appearance, Piccolomini was the 

have neither the Dy eld physical yond mental | nocket edition, if not the waistcoat-pocket 
qualifications, and it is when listening to the | edition, of a prima donna who, by sheer force 
unfortunate but well-meant efforts of such per- of strong individuality and a fascinating style 
formers that one is reminded of the words— |of art, became a popular favourite, So little 

‘* Swans sing before they die, 'twere no bad thing yoice did the songstress possess, stern critics 

Should certain persons die before they sing.” | have been known to declare. she won an encore 
It is not, however, for these hopeless ones that by the sudden elevation of her hands, com- 
I have put together the following remarks and | bined with an adroit movement of the head 
extracts. It is for the help and encouragement and a shake of the skirt, in lieu of a high note. 
of young? singers who, delighting in their own No matter how, the encore never failed to come 
art themselves, wish to awaken chords of kin- whenever the singer invited it.” 
dred sympathy in the hearts of their listeners. I enjoyed last summer the inestimable privi- 

Ars est celare artem. And until this de- | lege of attending the Wagner Festival at Bay- 
sideratum has been attained, no singer should reuth. During my pilgrimage to and from this 
perform in public. distant little Bavarian town, I read “ Wagner 

The process of voice-culture is slow. It and his Works,” by Finck. One little footnote 
requires years of patient study, much practice, |(in connection with a quotation from one of 
and good teaching. The vocal organ must be; Wagner’s letters to Liszt) in this charming 
trained gradually, and never overworked by | book was what I think inspired me to publish 
practising too long at a time. Therefore the | this paper ; for which, indeed, I cannot claim 
student of singing should have plenty of leisure much originality, but I have sought with dili- 
for the study of music, language, poetry, and gence to collect a few of the best thoughts of 
the drama, all of which are indispensable in | others on the subject. 
producing a really finished artist. He should; The little footnote runs thus :— 
embrace every opportunity of hearing opera “. . . The ten-page letter in which this 
or concert, and should greedily devour all) passage occurs should be copied and committed 
literature connected with music, especially the | to memory by every student of dramatic sing- 
biographies of great singers. I can strongly | ing. It will be worth more to him than a hun- 
recommend “The Life of Jenny Lind,” “The dred ordinary music lessons. I may remark 
Light of Other Days,” and several chapters on | in connection with this, that if students of 
Music in those colossal volumes, “ Gossip of the | music would give more time to the reading of 
Century.” good musical books, and a trifle less to techni- 

Surely in reading such words as these (from | cal exercises with vocal teachers, there would 
“The Light of Other Days”), there is some- | be fewer failures when singers came before the 
thing stimulating to those with any dramatic | public. Brains are now called for in music as 
instinct, even though they may have to contend | in other professions, and the days of singing 
with physical difficulties :— | marionettes are over.” 

“The impression made by Balfe’s singing is} 1 have from my childhood always collected 
indelible. When in the course of time I be-| any quotations or passages that may serve as a 
came able to appreciate the art he displayed, | help or inspiration to singing, so I made all 
the impression was confirmed, and the sympa- | speed to obtain and read the correspondence of 
thetic charm of his singing seemed to increase, Wagnerand Liszt. I think to students of sing- 
His voice was not powerful, and the quality | ing who intend-going on the stage, the letter in 
was decidedly husky, but his style and his , question would be of great service, but as it is 
dramatic declamation of the simplest baltad | very lengthy, and rather too technical for ordin- 
were indescribably impressive.” | ary readers, I refrain from quoting it here. 

Another hint, and one on which I would lay| I was also reading in connection with Bay- 
great stress, may well be taken from the same | reuth and. Wagner “My Musical Life” by 
book : | Haweis, which abounds in suggestive thoughts. 

“The importance of the words of a song | Here for instance, in speaking of natural gifts, 
being clearly pronounced, was remarkably | is encouragement for those who, from lack of 
proved in the performance of this opera | time, means, or opportunity, must needs forego 
(Loret/a). Miss Poole, who played the second | the expensive luxury of a thorough vocal train- 
soprano part, tells me she was alarmed at the | ing :— 
rivalry of Madame Bishop, and consulted her| “There are some people whose musical or- 
singing master as to how she should sing | ganisation is so fine, and whose instinctive 
‘Happy Heart,’ a song allotted to the second | method is so true, that without that stern dis- 
soprano in the third Act. ‘Fear nothing,’ said | cipline usually essential to the production of the 








the master ; ‘forget all about the music, and | voice, they have managed to teach themselves 
let your words be distinctly understood.’ Miss | how to sing, modestly but faultlessly, as far as 


Poole followed the advice, and so pronounced | they go, although not knowing even their notes, | 
the words of her song that they were audible | These people will sing you a national ballad 
and intelligible in the remotest part of the | with true pathos, and even a certain technical 


Gnish, which many a skilled professicnal 
envy. 

And this is another charm : 
— The Music Healer ”:— enn, ea 

“How many a girl might turn her. 
uncared for and generally Dielens ee 
abilities to this gentle and tender human use, 
Let her try. She is gentle, she is glow. 
ing with health, but not boisterous ; she has a 
quick sympathy for pain ; she has a cool soft 
hand that does the hot brow good ; she rather 
moves than walks ;_ the sound of her footfall is 
seldom heard; oh, Alma! the fostering one, the 
healing presence, you are in many households, 
but you hardly know your powers. The sick 
bless you, they love to hear your voice; but 
days and weeks pass, and you never exercise 
your gifts forthem, You are a beautiful musi- 
cian, but your music would not make you the 
healer without your tact in applying it, your 
sympathy, your quick judgment, your watchful-- 
ness of effect, your faculty of giving yourself, 
when you sing and when you play. 
union of musical talent with personal qualities 
like yours, that will give you grace to apply the. 
medicine of music. to disease: iv 

“ Have you ever thought of that? You have: 
played casually to the weary, the idle, or even 
the sick, but you have not with reflection played: 
to refresh, to stimulate, or to soothe ; and you: 
cannot do this all at once. 

“1, You must have the idea of doing it; that 
is, you must conceive of music as a therapeutic 
art. 

“2. You must gain a certain easy command 
of a wide range of compositions, that you may 
select your remedies wisely. 

“3, You must take care to establish betweem 
yourself and your patients that kindly support. 
that wili predispose them to listen to you; it 
must be the hand of something like a friend 
upon the white keys, or upon the strings of a 
zither, an instrument of heavenly soothing 
qualities, as of harps in the wind at sunset. It. 
must be the voice of something like a friend, 
the voice that has said with no feigned earnest- 
ness, but with the wide warm love of a Christ- 
like nature, ‘I wish I could do you good!’ Such 
a voice will sing well and pleasantly, and bring, 
peace. 

“4, Self-training, judgment, and experience 
generally. The music healer must indeed have: 
gifts of mind, but hers will be almost as much: 
a vocation to be learnt, as that of nursing itself. 
She must study different kinds of temperament 
and disease, watch and write down and remem- 
ber the effects which certain pieces or kinds of 
music have on certain temperaments. But the: 
fascination of the new calling would lie in the 
delight of its exercise, the variety and endless: 
excitement and surprises of its result, the inces- 
sant study of character, the constant self-train- 
ing and cultivation of sympathy for a definite 
and immediate end, and in the intense happ- 
ness of feeling that upon the waves of heavenly 
melody and harmony which lifted up your own 
soul, another’s pain and distress were floating 
away, and that you had been the active agent mm 
procuring this pleasure, this relief, this te 
covery.” 

There are many novels, perhaps unconnected 
with music altogether, from which may be 
culled choice descriptions of the kind of singing 
which appeals to the heart. Tiny touches, st 
as this in “Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story ” (George 
Elliot) :— 

“ ‘ 
fill the room ; an’ then it went lo i 
if it was whisperin’ close to your heart like. 

And in that charming novel “ Shirley re 
wittily has Charlotte Bronté described abhi at 
fascination of a song as rendered in a way ™ 


might 


- imes to 
an’ her voice seemed sometim 
: w and soft a& 
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nong the “young ladies” of that 


at all usual a 
day ‘— 

“She sang as requested. There was much 
about love in the ballad ; faithtul love that re- 
fused to abandon its object ; love that disaster 
could not shake ; love that in calamity waxed 
fonder, in poverty clung closer. The words 
were set to a fine old air, in themselves they 
were simple and sweet ; perhaps when read 
they wanted force, when well sung they wanted 
nothing. Shirley sang them well. She breathed 
into the feeling, softness ; she poured round the 
passion, force ; her voice was fine that evening, 
its expression dramatic ; she impressed all and 
charmed one. 

“On leaving the instrument, she went to the 
fire, and sat down on a seat—semi-stool, semi- 
cushion. The ladies were round her, none of 
them spoke. The Misses Simpson and the 
Misses N—— looked upon her, as quiet poultry 
might look on an egret, an ibis, or any other 
strange fowl. What made her sing so? They 
never sang so. Was it proper to sing with such 
expression, with such originality,—so unlike a 
school-girl? Decidedly not ; it was strange, it 
was unusual. What was s¢range must be 
wrong; what was unusual must be zmproper. 
Shirley was judged.” 

Time and space forbid me to add to these 
already lengthy quotations, but I strongly re- 
commend all students of singing to keep a com- 
mon plan-book for the reception of any jottings 
or quotations bearing upon their art, which they 
may at any time come across in the course of 
their general reading. 

EVELYN. 








Ofe Eengfioh 
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HALF AN HOUR WITH MR. J.-S. 
LIDDLE. 


hare amc > Af Bxcremerd 


T isa curious fact that while hundreds of 
ladies are being taught the violin and 
other orchestral instruments at our great 
schools of music, they are still rigidly 
excluded from the professional orchestra. Mr. 
Weist Hill, during his directorship of the Guild- 
hall School, formed a band of lady pupils, and 
in the orchestras of the Royal Acadamy. and 
the Royal College of Music, women also figure. 
But when the time of tuition is past, and the 
pupil has developed into the fully qualified 
artist, she finds no opportunity of exercisiag 
her powers, except in the amateur orchestra, 
where she can never hope for the remunera- 
tion and recognition which talent has a right to 
demand. 
_ It would not be a matter for great surprise 
if, under such circumstances, the ardour of our 
lady instrumentalists were to cool, and their 
numbers decrease. Instead of ‘this being the 
case, however, every domain of the artis being 
invaded by the feebler sex, who are revenging 
themselves upon their ungallant rivals by start- 
Ing orchestras of their own. 
a ay years ago now that the well- 
a ~ os String Orchestra, conducted by 
Fe tv. E. H. Moberly, made its first appear- 
ce, and although a section of the press had 
some ungracious things to say when it was pro- 
ie bring this band té London, the critics 
tebound to acknowledge the excellent perform- 


| 


the horn department. 


That the time was at hand when ladies would 
put conventionalities on one side, and take up 
wind instruments as well as the more effemin- 
ate strings, few even then could believe. 
almost simultaneously _ with Mr. Moberly’s 
band, the English Ladies’ Orchestral Society, 
under the direction of Mr. J. S. Liddle, a 
vigorous young musician, sprang into existence. 

This Society, which numbers among. its 
patrons H.R.H. Princess Christian, H.R-H. 
Princess Mary of Teck, the Duke of North- 
umberland, Sir Frederick Leighton, Sir John 
Stainer, Dr. Hubert Parry, Herr Joachim, 
Mdlle. Chaminade, and a host of other in- 
fluential people, is, I believe, the first to 
provide a complete orchestra of lady amateurs, 
Since its formation, concerts have been given 
at Chelmsford, Maidenhead, Oxford, Brent- 
wood, Sheffield, and other places, with un- 
varying success, and many engagements are 
still pending. Here, it should be stated, that 
the rules of the Society provide that the pro- 


Yet | 


| sonority. Our business arrangements, too,.are 
| exgigely in. the hands of=the sécretaries, the 
treasurer and the librarian, all ladies; and, 
try as I. may, I find it impossible to assist these 
officers, their work is so consummately done.” 

I referred to the philanthropic side of the 
movement, and Mr. Liddle told me the society 
had just given a concert at Sheffield, in aid of 
the Building Fund of the Public Hospital and 
Dispensary, by which no less than £200 was 
realised. “ If you look at this,” said Mr, Liddle, 
handing me a programme of the Sheffield con- 
cert, “ you will see what sort of music we play.” 

The programme was so interesting that I give 
a copy.of it here, 

Allegro, from Symphony in F. (No. 8) ... Beethoven. 
Song, ‘‘ A Summer Night” Gortng Thomas. 





ceeds of all performances should be devoted, | 
after the payment of actual expenses, to charit- | 
able objects. ; | 

I had long wished to hear from the conductor | 
himself something of the inner life of the 
Society, and when the opportunity presented 
itself a few days ago of questioning Mr. Liddle 
on the subject, I eagerly took advantage of it. 
Mr. Liddle was kindness itself, and readily 
gave me the information I asked for. 

“ The credit of starting the Society,” he said, 
“is due to one of our members who used to 
play.at my concerts at Newbury. On removing 
to London, she set. to work earnestly to secure 
the co-operation of other lady instrumentalists, 
and thus. formed the nucleus of the present 
band.” 

“Did you not find-it difficult-to meet with 
wind players?” I-asked. 

“No. One of our flutes, two clarionets, the 
two oboes, and the bassoon have all. been 
playing for me in mixed orchestras for Several 
years past. Our great trouble just. now is in 
We can’t tell why, for 
the physical strain of playing this instrument 
is-farless than in the case of, say, the oboe or 
bassoon. However, two or three enthusiastic 
ladies who would take up the horn for us would 
be heaven-sent, indéed.” 

Mr. Liddle went on to tell me-that, with not 

more than one or two exceptions, the whole 
of the members of the Society play as amateurs, 
although many of them are engaged in their 
own neighbourhoods as teachers. 
“ We have in our ranks,” he said, “ ex-pupils 
of the Royal College, the Royal Academy, and 
the Guildhall School of Music, four of our string 
players holding the diploma of Licentiate of 
the Royal Academy. Our drummer, who is 
taught by Mr. Smith, of the Crystal Palace 
band, deserves a special word of praise. She 
is absolutely safe, and is devoted to her instru- 
ments, which are her own property. I should 
add that she is a clever Composer and con- 
ductor... We played a piece of hers at one of 
our last concerts.” 

“And your leaders——?” 

“They are amateurs—one of them being a 
pupil of my own.” 

“Tf it is a fair question, Mr, Liddle,” I said, 
“what is your general experience of lady 
players as compared with gentlemen ?” 
=“ | make no comparisons,” he replied, “ but 
I feel, and should like to state very emphati- 
cally, that ladies are keen and attentive at their 
work, and have a quick instinct as regards 
one’s wishes in interpretation. In point of 
ability, they can certainly hold their own ; and 
when you hear us, I don't think you will com- 





ances of such a fine body of instrumentalists. 








plain of anything like feebleness or lack of 


Larghetto and Finale from Organ Sonata. Cofoce?. 
Concerto for Violin, in G minor Max Bruch, 
** Still wie die Nacht” Carl Robin, 

Songs, ‘ There is a Lady Sweet’ 
and Kind ” Basil Harwood. 
: - Nocturne ... W. H. Squire. 
Violoncello Sulo Mazurka Popper. 
“Tm Rhien, in heiligen Strome”’ Franz 
Songs {a Haiden Roslein” see USchudbert, 
Fiinf Tonbilder (No. 1) ** Romance” ... Reinecke. 
Concerto for Organ in F. ... ie Handel. 
Songs Arietta so vee Pergolesi. 
Canzonetta ‘‘ Gipsy Song ” Paistello. 
Fiinf Tonbilder (Nos. 2 and 3)... Reinecke, 
Song, ‘A Russian Love Song ” Overbeck. 
Duet, ‘‘ Barcarolle ” ot Chaminade, 
Violin Solo, ‘* Romanze” in F minor . Dvorak, 
Song, ‘* Guitare” s. Tost. 
Overture, ‘‘ Figaro” Mozart. 


Of his own labours in connection with the 
English Ladies’ Orchestra, Mr, Liddle modestly 
said nothing, but it is well-known to all those 
who work with him that the great success 
achieved by the society is due chiefly to his 
skill, tact and marvellous perseverance. 

Mr. Liddle, who holds the Cambridge Mus. 
Bac. dégrée, isa musician of high standing, 
whose reputation extends far beyond his own 
immediate neighbourhood. As a composer and 
writer on musical matters he is widely: known. 


-He holds the appointment of organist to the 


Parish Church, Newbury, and conducts, besides 
the English Ladies’ Orchestra, the Avon Vale 
Musical Society, and the Newbury Amateur 
Orchestral Union. Mr. Liddle has done great 
things for music in the quiet little town in which 
he résides. His. chamber concerts, which he 
gives in. May, and which have now reached 
their tenth year, are spoken of far and near, and 
it is not too much to say that they have already 
produced a marked effect upon local musical 
taste. 

The English Ladies’ Orchestral Society is 
to be congratulated upon having secured the 
valuable help of such an accomplished musician 


as Mr. J. S. Liddle. 
. W.B. 








A VERY useful chart, showing at a glance the 
pitch, compass, and capabilities of orchestral 
instruments, has been published by Mr. E. A. 
Lodge, of Huddersfield. The chart is arranged 
in score, and being a kind of condensed work 
on instrumentation, it cannot fail to be of 
service to all writers for and students of the 
orchestra. Mr. Lodge’s phraseology is some- 
times a little peculiar, as when he tells us that 
the oboe is capable of expressing “rural feli- 
city,” that the cornet is “built in B flat,” that 
the trombone * “possesses a voice of great 
solemnity,” and so on. But there can be no 
doubt as to the practical value of his chart. 
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but never answered. 


Sc acter, 


added he, “have you ever written anything [she really has such a facility by nature for 
yet?” To which I immodestly replied, “Oh, | melody and for ideas.” 

yes ; over eighty songs, and lots of mazurkas, | I fear I was not half as industrious as I might 
and other short pieces.” Raff /ooked volumes, | have been; but then, my piano lessons with 


I guess he ¢hought all the | Madame Schumann were, after all, the principal 


By MAKIE WURM. 
—--0Oi— 


T was in 1880 when I first entered into the 
sanctity of the “ Director's” room, at the 
Dr. Hoch’s Conservatorium, at Frankfort- 
on-Maine ; I had the good news to tell 
him straight off, that although several pupils of the 
Conservatoire, who had been waiting some time 
for their chance of entering the piano classes of 
Madame Schumann, had been refused, I, who 
had come direct from England, had the great 
luck of being at once accepted, and that she had 
bid me go and tell him (Director Raff) so. 

I found him in rather a reserved mood, for he 
knew nothing about me save that I had come 
to enter the Conservatoire, choosing the piano 
as my principal study ; but besides that, I also 
wished to have lessons in counterpoint, com- 
position, and orchestration, and all these three 
of Raff himself. 

He seemed rather doubtful about my wishing 
to enter the class for orchestration, saying that 
he had never had any girls in that class before ; 
and as for composition, well, there were two 
other girls who had expressed a wish to try 
their hand at composition under his instruction, 
so he would add my name to theirs. “ But,” 





tafterwards, after having, as was the custom, 


more. 
However, I entered his classes a few days 


paid a formal visit to Madame Raff at the pri- 
vate residence. After having studied two whole 
years under Raff’s careful guidance, I can 
honestly say that I have never come across any 
other musician who would have been able to 
teach counterpoint as Raff did. He dictated to 
us entirely from memory, and only had a few 
tiny well-worn sheets of paper, on which he had 
himself written a few exercises. One must re- 
member that he gave lessons all day nearly, 
and every hour a different class would come. 
That he had a complete mastery over counter- 
point and its intricacies, no one will doubt ; but 
then, not a single day did he miss writing 
counterpoint. This he himself told me. 

He was most sarcastic, though, in his re- 
marks, and for a pupil to be specially favoured 
was almost unknown. I think I may confess 
now, twelve years after his death, that if any 
pupil received favours from him more than any | 
other, that pupil was myself, probably because I 
gave him more trouble than the others did. 1 
remember so well his saying to the pupils in 
my hearing, “ Now I wonder whether that girl 
composes because she has heard so much, or if 











object of my stay at Frankfort-on-Maine. 

But I must say no more about myself, it is 
Raff, Joachim Raff, that kindest and most genial 
of masters, about whom I wish to write, 

That Ae scored most of Liszt’s compositions 
I myself heard him say. 

His compositions are too well known for me 
to criticise them, and that he has written several 
big works, besides innumerable pianoforte pieces, 
all musicians know. It has been said that many 
of his pieces are dull, are dry, and I must con. 
fess that some are so ; but, as his wife once told 
me, oftentimes Raff would sit up all night to 
write for publishers, write to try and make 
money, for they were very, very poor at one time, 

There could hardly be such heart-felt grief 
shown anywhere as on the day that we heard 
our beloved master was no more. He was 
found dead in his bed one morning, and only 
the day before had I played to him, and he had 
called me “his liebes Kind.” 

Some of his works will live for ever, but of 
late, somehow, I have. not seen his name oiten 
on concert programmes. 

In the year of his death (1882), Mr. Manns 
gave at the Crystal Palace a concert to his 
memory, and there the sixth Symphony was 
performed. 
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SS . 
Frau Raff begged me at the time to tell Mr. 

fter the performance of Raff’s 
Manns that a 
Autumn Symphony (Herbstsymphony), which 
took place at Wiesbaden in 1881, he found 
nothing which needed any alteration in the 
score. But that in 1880, when it was first per- 
formed, he himself did not think that the third 
movement fitted well into the frame of the 
whole, therefore he wrote a new ‘ Elegie,” with 
which he was satisfied when he heard it in 
1881. The work was published in October, 
1882, at Linnemann’s, Leipsic, who also pub- 
lished The Winter, of which Frau Raff found the 
finished score amongst his manuscripts ; this 
concluded the cyklus of the “Four Seasons” 
Symphonies. : 

The following is a translation of what Raff 
wrote to a friend about his sixth Symphony, 
and which Frau Raff kindly sent me :— 

“The life of an artist means ‘striving.’ This 
striving in itself is nothing else than the con- 
tinued battle against the negation: “suffering 
and battling.” The artist battles only by develop- 
ing his inspirited idea in new manifestoes. This 
I wished to represent from a sublime view in the 
first movement, and from a humorous one in the 
second movement of my Sixth Symphony. Now 
the third movement should represent the lamen- 
tations of those who mourn the defeated one. 
The fourth movement is by no means a 
hypothesis in jts general sense; it commences 
expressing that the departed sufferings are 
ended, and it is found that after all he was worth 
something, and that at last the praise and suc- 
cess which he hoped for during his lifetime has 
come.” 

I add here a few bars in Raff’s own hand- 
writing of some of his scoring, which he wrote 
during one of the lessons hours; 

We pupils were told to score the whole of the 
well-known movement from Beethoven’s Piano- 
forte Sonata (E flat); and Raff sat down and 
added the above to my already begun orchestra- 
tion. 

His wife and only child, a daughter who is 
exceedingly clever as an artist. with her brush, 
live in Munich ; and when I had the great plea- 
sure of being welcomed by them only a few 
months ago in their little home, all the good 
old time spent with my beloved master seemed 
to have come back again. Whatever I know of 
counterpoint, and orchestration composition, I 
certainly owe my first encourageinent to Joa- 
chim Raff. 








Galld on 
Gelebrilied. 
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NO. 2, THE PRODIGY. 


E was posing beside a huge rocking- 
horse when I entered the room, and 
the table near which he stood was 

_ Covered with bricks, tin soldiers, and 
toys innumerable. 
His father, a pompous little German, whose 
nationality was betrayed by his speech, came 
forward to greet me. : 
“ : . 

: a dear sir, you do us great honour. 
Rs ir a the good gentleman who promised 
ean ty 
ane see you. Won’t you say ‘how do 
an boy removed his hand from. the scanty 
— of the wooden steed, and held it out to 


Karl Steinko 
8 face was 


pf was a striking-looking boy. 


I should say a knewing—expression, which | 
had never before “séén in one $0 young.» He 
was so tall that the childish garments he wore 
seemed strangely out of place on him, and his 


of his Eton jacket to suggest doubts as to right- 
ful ownership. . 

Perhaps I was mistaken, but at the first 
glance he struck meas being physically dys- 
peptic. 

“ How old are you, my little man?”.1 said. 
It was a totally unnecessary question, of course, 
for his age, like that of other prodigies, being 
his chief glory, was no secret. 

“I am not a ‘little man,’” he answered, 
rather rudely, I thought, “and I shall not tell 


are one of those nasty doctors who would 
stop my playing and send: me to school in- 
stead.” 

I explained to the boy that my visit was a 
peaceful one; but he was evidently not in a 
communicative mood, so I turned to his father. 

“You see,” he said, looking at the array of 
toys, “ Karl is still a child, and has not lost his 
taste for childish amusements. He loves his 
toys, and (would you believe it?) never goes to 
a recital without Noah’s Ark, with which he 
plays in the ante-room between the pieces. 


Nocturne by Chopin, he suddenly stopped and 
rushed from the platform. I followed him, and 
asked if he was ill. ‘No, he said; ‘it is only 
Herr Noah. He fell down just now and broke 
himself, and’ I mended him. I wanted so much 
to see if he had come unstuck.’” 

“From whom does the boy inherit his 
talent ?” I asked. 

“Ah, you must not enquire of that, mine 
friend,” was the reply. “Diavolo! If I should 
say ‘from me, some one would send it to the 
newspaper that Herr Steinkopf is not modest— 
that Herr Steinkopf is a conceited man.” 

“At any rate, you have been his instructor, 
I presume.” 

. “Instructor, sir? A prodigy needs no in- 
structor. Karl’s music grew with him, like— 
what shall I say ?—like—” 

“ His teeth,” I suggested. 

“Yes, yes. That is the idea exactly. Why, 
I took him, a few days ago, to see an organ, 
the first he had ever set eyeson. I sat him 
down to the great instrument and said ‘ Play,’ 
and he played, ah! so sweetly, so divinely !” 

Herr Steinkopf’s eyes gleamed proudly 
beneath his gold-rimmed spectacles, as he 
turned to Karl and drew him closer to him. 

I took the opportunity of speaking to the boy 
again. . : 

“I have heard of another wonder-child,” I 
began, “who, before he was three years old, 
picked out ¢Azrds on the piano. His name was 
Wolfgang Mozart.” 

“Wolfgang Mozart did not know counter- 
point, or he would have played something 
beside ¢hirds,” replied Karl. 

“But Mozart became one of the greatest of 
all musicians,” I said, tacking a little, for I 
felt that this child was already taking me out 
of my depth. “Some day you will compose as 
he did, and then, perhaps, you will take his 
works as models for your own.” 

“I don’t. want any models,” was the boy’s 
rejoinder. “I composed a sonata a long time 
ago, but my father said it had too many move- 
ments, and finished in the wrong key. He 
would not let me play it, because it was differ- 
ent to what other fellows write. So I shall 
not compose any more.” 

A few minutes later Herr Steinkopf was 





Pale and handsome, but in his| called away, and I thought Karl seemed re- 


arms were put far enough through the sleeves |_ 


you how old I am, until I know whether you; 


One day, during the performance of a beautiful . 


“You aré a strange boy,” I said, by way of 
re-opening-the conversation. : 

“TI suppose that is why I am called a pro- 
digy. Do you know any other prodigies ?” 

“Yes, one. But she is so different.” Fy 

“Ts it a girl?” 

I nodded. 

“Can she play ?” it 

“ Beautifully.” 

“You have not heard me play.” 

“ No.” 

“ And you won’t until you tell me all about 
your other prodigy. Has she as many toys as 
I have?” 

“No. In fact, I’m afraid she takes very 
Kittle interest in childish games at all.” 

The boy’s face wore a thoughtful expression 
for a moment. Then he whispered something 
in my ear, and the next instant, with one sweep 
of his arm, sent his playthings flying in ‘all 
directions. 

His next question came like a thunder-clap. 

“Do you smoke?” 

“Sometimes. Why?? 

So do I; when no one is about. 
got a cigarette ?” 

I assured him, with all the solemnity I could 
muster, that nothing would induce me to en- 
courage him in so unbecoming a habit. 

There was a pause. I wondered what this 
simple child would ask me next. 

Presently he spoke— 

“Tell me if your prodigy is pretty.” 

“She is considered a very charming child,” 
I answered. 

“If I play to you, will you promise me one 
thing ?” 

“What is it?” 

“That you will introduce me to her, if she 
is not already engaged.” W. B. 


Have you 








Aecidentals. 
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R. WILLY HESS, for many years leader of 
Sir Charles Halle’s Manchester Orchestra, 
has gone to Cologne Conservatoire as a 
professor: of the Violin. Herr Adolf 
Brodsky will take his place. One of the novelties at 
Covent Garden this year will be a grand opera, by 
Mr. F. H.. Cowen, entitled Haro/d, The libretto 
has been: written, hy Sir E. Malet, the English 
Ambassador at Berlin. , Mr. Ben Davies will prob- 
ably represent the hero. The firm of Breitkopf & 
Hartel of Leipsig are about to issue a cheap edition 
of classical works with the text exactly as written 
down by the composer and sent by him for publica- 
tion. The Sonatas of Mozart are already pub- 
lished; the works of Bach and the sonatas of 
Beethoven will follow. It is said that Rubinstein 
gave, by means éf his recitals, more than £48,000 
to the poor of various European cities: Paderewski 
wrote in the visitors’ book of an hote} in a town on 
the South coast : ‘* This is the where the people 
talked while I played.” . e Hope Glenn 
now professes singing atyfWinity College, London. 
Richter has never doné very much for English 
music. Now he promises Dr. Stanford’s. new 
piano Concerto, at St. James’ Hall, in June, By 
the way, Novello are not publishing Stanford’s 
Hard, the new work for the Cardiff Festival. 
Why this rupture of an old love? Humperdinck 
is said to be engaged on a work—not operatic— 
which will take the musical world by storm. The 
secret of this work is *‘not to be made public at 
present.” Arrangements are being made for a grand 
festival performance, Zhe Messiah, atthe Foundling 
Hospital, for which Handel did so much. ‘The last 
Festival there was held about 60 years ago, under 
Sir George Smart. Wagner, Junior, has composed 
a cantata based on one of Schiller’s poems, and the 
work is to be produced at a concert given by Schultz. 








e there was a mature—perhaps | lieved as he closed the door behind his father. 


Curtius in June next, at the Queen's Hall. 
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NORTH BRITAIN IN THE GRAFTON 
GALLERY. 

SCOT at the London performance of 

Home’s Douglas last century shouted 

exultant, “ Whare’s yer Wullie Shakes- 

peare noo?” A present-day Caledo- 

nian might easily be led to parody him as he 
looked round these rooms. ‘ Whare’s yer 
Tammy Gainsborough noo?” he might cry as 
he scanned the fine collection of Raeburn 
portraits. An alien Englishman’s pleasure 
might well excuse such expression of patriot 
pride. Raeburn’s individuality, marked as it 
is, has blended in it much to remind us of 
the finest technical qualities of his grat south 
country contemporaries. These pictures are 
doubly hall-marked not only with the sign 
manual of their painter’s peculiar style, but 
with the translated characteristics of those who 
sat to him. That delightfully “douce” gen- 
tility, self-satisfied of its high descent and high, 
or at least “respectable” estate ; that amiable 
certainty of its own great worth so pleasantly 
recognisable in the best North British society, 
is powerfully but not exaggeratedly given here. 
The men suave, resolute, wholesome, and 
handsomely got up as to dress; the women 
benny, firm of feature, some of them “a wee 
coquettish.” Here they are as good Henry 
Raeburn saw and left them. Whatever human 
alloy may perchance have debased the hidden 
natures of his subjects, these were lucky in 
being portrayed by an artist who thought no evil, 
and was happy in rendering all of fair, honest, 
and reputable, his sitters possessed, not for- 
getting here and there just a touch of ‘gude 
Scottish pride!” If the patriot referred to 
above minded listening, we might put it to him 
that the Scottish painter, though simply perfect 
within certain limits, had not quite so extended 
an area of power as had the three best known 
of his contemporaries. Up to three-quarter 
length Raeburn’s best is faultless. But in full 
length be was apt to lose the complete cer- 
tainty of his smaller-sized works. In repre- 
senting good average citizens full of sense, 
self-respect, kindness, he is always delightful. 
It is only when he essays poetic elevation—the 
look of inspiration—that we regretfully wish 
he wouldn’t. The somewhat dumpy lady, full 
length, in the National Gallery, would gain 
greatly more on our sympathies did she look 
straight out at us in the clear-eyed fashion of 
her countrywomen, And the fine painting of 
the Rev. John Home’s portrait hardly atones 
for the unreality of his gaze towards the zenith, 
Kemble, with inky cloak and upturned eye in 
Lawrence’s picture, means us to take him as 
acting, and so the got-up look of poetic ab- 
straction is not so serious to him, and therefore 
comic to us, as in Home's portrait. Seldom can 
we tolerate “looks commencing with the skies” 
save in actors or children; in the former, 
because we know that they are acting; in 
the latter because we see there is no acting. 
Though all these Raeburn people look as good 
as gold, yet those who choose might find a halo 
of peccancy that not infrequently glorifies other- 
wise quiet Scots of last and early nineteenth 
century. There is the case of Mr. Alexander 
Ferguson, who won a whistle as the best at a 
drinking bout—bad enough certainly — but 
nothing is said, it is comforting to think, of his 
ever having broken the Sabbath. This assem- 
blage of one master’s work suggests the question 
of permanency in oil work. Some quite recent 
work in the Grafton show had ominous symp- 
toms of early decay. The trowelling system 
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| that has passed into vogue because some people | 
think it looks virile, is already allowing time 
to have his revenges. Soon some of the once 
smart strong works will convey a deplorably 
inadequate idea of the genius that produced 
them. Sir Joshua, of all the great plasterers, is 
most likely to suffer least in the end. 

Raeburn’s men are put in with fitting strength, 
and the women are depicted with all delicacy of 
touch and hue; but they forma world of only 
average humanity. There is no type like 
Reynold’s grand “ Heathfield,” mazked heroic- 
ally with years of war and weather ; nothing 
of the wild sprite that laughs from Romney’s 
“ Bacchante” ; and Gainsborough’s fragile and 
fair Mrs. Graham has no counterpart here. 
But what there is we may well be glad to have. 
The endless variety in application of technique ; 
the changing dexterities of handling ; the in- 
genious working out of pose, and light, and coi- 
our, and surface textures, make a fund of study 
and instruction for student and amateur. Some 
examples like “ Mrs. Gregory” are so complete, 
so softly clear, that one can think of nothing 
but things precious like pearls. Wright’s (of 
Derby) portrait of himself at Bethnal Green 
Museum is one of the few instances in painting 
of that surpassing yet sober completeness which 
defies criticism, One may as usefully criticise 
| the pearls I have likened them to. Yet it is not 
| superfluous to discriminate the broad differences 
‘in work of this kind—the high-water mark 
of impressionism as of realism, from what often 
goes by those misused names. The realism 
| here is that of nature, and does not worry the 
eyes as ordinary picture realism does; and 
the impressionism is of that satisfying kind 
; which leaves no hungering for a little more 
statement, such as impressionist work com- 
monly begets. 

Among other men represented here, Van- 
| dyke’s fellow-student under Rubens, Jameson, 
| Shows out as an intelligent workman who knew 

the method of painting accepted. and practised 
successively by Vandyke, Lely, Kneller, Hay- 
|man, Hogarth, Gainsborough. It seems to 
have lived a furtive life in Scotland until the 
strong influence of the English Academy 
‘gradually set it back by the killing brilliance 
that, accompanied the exaggerated impasto 
‘which has now perhaps reached its highest 
vogue. Pettie and Orchardson have traces of 
‘the old scholarly knowledge of technique ; but 
the necessity to dazzle the popular British eye 
has often resulted in a yielding up of the really 
powerful method they inherited from their 
Scottish training to the exigencies of the 
“ Academy pitch.” 

The Rev. John Thomson’s landscapes deserve 
far more than the perfunctory notice most 
critics have accorded them. The flippant hint 
that he got what he had from English Wilson 
‘and the Scottish Nasmyths is unfounded. In 
common with the London, the Norwich, and 
even smaller schools in England, he inherited 
the mode of pictorial speech that came to us 
from Italy and Flanders. He used ,that lan- 
| guage—largely conventional, as all good lan- 
guage is—to express some of his thoughts 
‘about the Scottish hills and lakes and_sea- 
shores. It would be just as true to talk of his 
having, modelled himself on Crome or Gains- 
‘borough, as on Wilson. And the gentlemen 
who speak of “the Nasmyths” as his artistic 
_inspirers cannot have seen what Patrick Nas- 
myth or his father did. In some ways 
'Thomson expresses himself more like Alex- 
ander Runciman, who was the elder Nasmyth’s 
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teacher, than ike Nasmyth himself. Be that : 
it may, the Berwickshire scenes and the ae 
“Castle Urquhart” among others show me 
Rev. John no mere dilettante, but a man with 
original power of choice as to subject and 
modes of rendering. Those who have seen 
the fine sketches in which his Mastery of 
secondary and primary colours appears, can 
well perceive in his more conventional pictures 
the deliberate preference of a painter who 
knew. 
MEssrs. AGNEW'S SHow. 

Messrs. Agnew’s exhibitions must be dear to 
the hearts of those collectors that understand 
the great water-colourists who painted while 
the stage-coach bugle was yet heard in the 
land. Here are always to be found choicest 
examples of the great pastoral poets of painting, 
with a sprinkling of Turner’s “ golden visions,” 


|as Constable called them. Cox, Fielding, and 


De Wint may always be studied here in finest 
examples, and bought at not more than reason- 
able dearness. Those who think of taking Cox 
to live with should secure his company at once, 
for as time goes on, he, of all the school, will 
surely become priceless. There are here two 
quite remarkably interesting works by Edridge, 
who taught Prout. From them it will be seen 
that Prout’s fine dot-and-go manner is a softened 
echo of his master’s way, but still extremely 
like it. An exceedingly pleasant feature of the 
collection is the number of clever works by men 
of our own day. Midway between the classics 
and them, Birket Foster works in touch with 
both. The most recent craft is not fresher 
or more solid, and with years Mr. Foster gains 
in breadth without losing detail. Small in 
touch, his words.are yet large in effect, and 
stamp him as co-equal with his great predeces- 
sors. A just but catholic taste rules in the 
selection of all these pictures. 

In the *“ Drawing Room” at the Egyptian 
Hall, some ladies have furnished the walls and 
screens with works in oil and water-colour. 
They style themselves, with brave humility, 
“ Minor Artists.” Miss Courtois has a vast 
number of works in chalk, water, and oil, 
Three panels are very noticeable for their pale 
harmony: ‘Sea: Moon: Sea.” They are 
pleasant to look on, although the moon, or her 
reflex on the water—one of the two—is incon- 
stant to the other. There are some pleasant 
glimpses of Lincolnshire: lonely places and 
grey; dreams of them in the impressionist 
manner. Miss Hudson’s “Out of her Element,” 
a boat in exile among lush vegetation by a low 
building with red roof, is a good bit of work 
which quite equals in .strength other examples 
that are crusty and knobbly with thick paint. 
Miss Swan:has good feeling-for the open, breezy 
spaces she selects, notably in “The Way 
through the Marshes.” Miss Creegan Red- 
mayne’s one picture is full of light and atmos- 
phere. The smaller impressions by Miss 
Woolley, though not giving scope for her realis- 
tic power, yet take one by their unity of effect 
more than those subjects do that have more 
technical display. The artist who not long ag0 
smiled good-humouredly at the young people 
who were painting with a “broken French 
accent,” would smile quite as emphatically for 
the same reason could he see this assemblage 
of pictures. However, it is sometimes 4 
necessity of one’s circumstances, and no affecta- 
tion at all, to speak with a broken accent. It 
is at times not without charms peculiar an 
abiding. _ 

- ILLUSTRATED DAILIES. 

There is some public interest in the appear- 

ance of work by draughtsmen known, and less 


known, in the Daély Chronicle. There has been, 
or is to be, an issue of Burne-Jones reproduction 
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on paper more suitable to such an important 
subject. Whatever may be the future improve- 
ment in this series of experimental illustrations, 
there can be no doubt that improvement is 
needed. The re-issue of the Labour indicates 
that this view is held by the Daily Chronicle 
artmanagement. The appearance of Mr. Whist- 
ler among the illustrators was accompanied— 
strange coincidence—by a letter on a near page 
from Mr. Joseph Pennell, who also had a re- 
production in the same paper at an earlier date. 
In this letter the honours of martyrdom are once 
more claimed for Mr. Whistler, who is said to 
be not only the one perfect -etcher of modern 
times, but to have always held that place ; 
while Sir Seymour Haden, we are told, would 
rather lose his Rembrandts than his Whistlers. 
This is part of the nonsense that artistic parti- 
sans always wildly utter. Just so, Ruskin has 
always gravely and even vehemently maintained 
that Turner suffered a fifty-years’ martyrdom 
while he was surely and swiftly becoming a 
hundred-thousand-pounder! Mr. Whistler does 
not seem to have suffered the hardships that 


beset Muller, or Cox, or Constable, or Etty, | 


while in England ; one can hardly believe that 
he was ever for long without commissions or 
sales; and if he, or rather his friends, choose 
to consider him martyred because he only had 
what equally meritorious artists are thankful 
for, that is, “a share of public patronage,” then 
he, or they, are very unreasonable. Considering 
that no one, save Whistler himself, has ever 
asserted his nature to be aught but that of our 
common humanity, it is impossible to believe 
that he sprang into being already equipped in 
faculty for his position of “rival” to the great 
Rembrandt. We would fain think he was a 
growth from smaller to greater artistic propor- 
tions, But, anyhow, the simplest examination 
of the Daily Chronicle reproduction will show 
that whatever he may have been fit to achieve, 
yet in this piece he has, without doubt, utterly 
failed in one or two things, which it would be 
insulting to suppose he had not attempted. I 
suppose every touch of that work was, even on 
Pennellian principles, meant to represent or 
interpret the essentials of things treated—the 
solidity of the bending man as well as_ his 
curvature, for instance. But the man is not 
solid: he is diaphanous. Mr. Whistler had 
drawn the wherry and put the man in on top; 
or he drew in the man and forgetfully scratched 
the wherry over him. This, in a man great ‘or 
diminutive, may be excusable, but it cannot be 
accepted as perfection. If Mr. Pennell draws 
the pulpit of his next cathedral, obtrusive, 
through the exterior wall, he will find the public 
ignorant or informed, unfavourable to the com- 
bination. We are asked to believe that this 
scene is a most true portrait of that part 
of the Thames thirty years ago; but as Mr. 
Pennell candidly tells us he knew nothing of it 
at that time, we .must reject his testimony as 
inconclusive, In fact, it is as well to take the 
etching for what it is—the clever blundering 
work of an able man, who, like any other etcher 
under the circumstances, was not precisely sure 
2 where he was at times. In later years, when, 
a = pe of man even when great, 
eri “al he rer : Be or two more, 
a burry, he did cot ex vite hi am yet 28 
whic tl fare quisite things of Venice, 

e this scrabbley.“ Thames” 


as intelligent judgment is above Mr. Pennell’s 
hysterical cant. 
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AGNER.—Hold on! there is Herr 
Mozart ! How do you do, 
dear maestro ? . 
MozaRt.—Very well, dear. Cafel- 
meister, . . . 

WAGNER. — You should be pleased. The 
centenary of your Don Giovanni is now being 
celebrated at the Paris Grand Opera.' , 

Mozart.—Hem ! hem ! 

WaGNER.—Whiy, hem! hem? . ... Are 
you not flattered ? 4 

MOZART.—Yes, indeed! . . It is very 
flattering to be played at Paris Opera; . . . 
the Paris Opera has been certainly kind to me, 
And truly, the French people are not 
spiteful, at least with regard to myself. . . . 
I have written against their country and their 
people quite as much as yourself, and you see 
there isa general commotion when my works 
are performed. 

WAGNER. — This proves that the French 


also born very partial, 
MoZzaART.—And a little inconsistent. Besides, 
I cannot understand why Messieurs Ritt and 
Gailhard do not celebrate the centenary of my 
work, by performing it as originally written. 
WAGNER. — The fact is that at the Paris 
Opera they are very fond of embellishing! . ... 
MozaRT.—Do not mention it, dear Cape/- 
meister, it is impossible for me to discuss the 
subject with you. Lorenzoda Ponte ... . 
WAGNER.—A mischievous Italian ! 
MozaRt.— Perhaps ! but an exquisite poet ! 
; . What I said, Lorenzo. da Ponte con- 
fided to me a libretto full of attraction and 
gaiety, sparkling with wit, with adorable fancy ; 
a libretto of opera duffa, except the commence- 
ment and the end. . . . I have composed 
music suitable for the incidents.: my first scenes 
are terrible, the apparition of the Statue of the 
Commander at the end is also terrible ; but all 
the rest, or nearly so, is charming and full of life. 
WAGNER.—(ironically) Com furia ? 
MozarRT.—Decidedly con furia/ . .. My 
music is composed for vocalists; my opera 
is in two acts, and the performance should be 
over in two hours and a half. But the Paris 
Opera have cut up my score for the purpose of 
introducing a grand ballet, which is beautiful in 
itself, because the melodies are taken from my 
other operas, The ballet, however, entirely 
alters the character of Don Giovanni, and, 
moreover, the singers develop the incidents of 
the plot and drag in lines not to be found 
in the original libretto. The music of Don 
Giovanni was written to be sung by vocalists, 
and vocalism is dead in France . . . and 
this is partly your fault. . 
WAGNER.—Ha! ha! You seem to be in bad 
humour with me. Yes, I have killed virtuosity 
in vocalism, and I am proud of it! .. . 
MozaRT.—It is nothing to be proud of. 
WAGNER.—I .beg your pardon. You and 
your contemporaries, my dear Mozart, were 
absolutely indifferent as to what ‘constitutes a 
musical drama. The opera was only a concert, 





1 The original French article was first published 
during the month of October, 1887, when special per- 
formances of Don Giovanni were given at the Paris 





Opera in commemoration of its centenary. 


people who are satirical from their birth,,are 
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a collection of agreeable pieces to listen to, and 
little attention.was. paid by composers to the 
dramatic situations. Gluck was, of course, an 
exception. , : 

Mozart.—And your humble servant. . - . 

WAGNER.—You know well enough what I 
think of you, my dear fellow. You certainly 
had genius . . . but you were a victim of 
the prejudices of your time and also the. in- 
feriority of your librettists besides,. 
will you permit me to speak frankly, there is. 
no reason to restrain oneself between ghosts 
Well! I believe that you were a very learned 
musician, very skilful, very inspired, but incon- 
sistent, 

_ Mozart.—Inconsistent! . . . What do 
you mean? 

WAGNER,—I hope you are not offended, I 
meant to'say that you did not produce all you 
might have done with your grand qualities, 
because your intelligence, your critical faculties, 
was not so elevated as your genius: in other 
words, I believe you composed many admir- 
able pieces, but that you did not exploit them 
sufficiently for the progress of art. Do you. 
understand ? 

Mozart.— Not very well.! 

WAGNER.—What shall I say ? Now,. 
I will try to make myself better understood.. 
Are you certain, for instance, that you were 


Don Giovanni? 

MOozART.—Yes, of course. 
often accused of being a litt!e vain. 

WAGNER.—That is of no consequence, -my 
dear Mozart. -You only saw in Da Ponte’s 
libretto, the history of a vulgar libertine. But 
thanks to your art, this libertine has been trans- 
formed into a sort of seeker after an ideal, a 
man superior to the rest of humanity, posing as- 
a rival before the Almighty, and finally crushed 
by Him. Alas! alas! it is to be regretted when 
a man of genius like yourself does not under- 
stand his real powers. You might have ac- 


. I was 


complished even greater things if you had tried, 


but you were so inconsistent. 

Mozart.—Well! I am not so great as you 
BFE I 6 on: ii6 

WAGNER.—It is you who said so, 

Mozart.—My dear Capelmeister, will you 
permit me to differ ? 

WAGNER.—What! *. during my life- 
time I would never tolerate any one to con- 
tradict me but one is better humoured: 
in the land of ghosts. 

Mozart.—It is quite possible that I was not 
aware during my lifetime of the many beauties 
to be found in my compositions . . . but 
perhaps you also exaggerated the importance of 
your own works. 

WAGNER.—You are sarcastic, Mozart. 

Mozart.—Well! one is compelled to tell 
the truth in the land of ghosts. Now, my dear 
Capelmeister, suppose we go and dear Dua Gio- 
vanni at the Paris Opera? - 

WAGNER.—I thought it pained you to see 
your masterpiece altered in that manner. 
Mozart.—Yes ; but curiosity drags me there.. 
Will you come, or shall we use the new inven- 
tion? . Plutus, who is a god of riches. 
and progress, has had the telephone laid down 
from the Elysian fields to the Paris Opera 
House. 

WAGNER.—I am at your service. 

MozarRtT.—(to the telephone) Halloo ! 

Halloo ! Will you kindly put us in 
communication with the Opera House at Paris ? 
THE TELEPHONE.—Brerrerereerrerr ! 
WAGNER.—Halloo ! there is something the 
matter. We can’t hear anything! We shall 
have to read the criticisms in the newspapers.. 
What a nuisance ! 
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|and the experiences he has passed throtgh, so 


Ofudies in Eengtid \far as any of these are known to the-outer 
© 
| every notable musician an acquaintance with his 
life is a help to the understanding—not neces- 
res | more speedy—understanding of his music ; and 
I.—DR. HUBERT PARRY. in a curious negative way this is true of Dr. 
placidly hopeful, if somewhat dilute | at once. 
talk, anent a coming English school of DR. PARRY THE MAN. 


world. I may remind you that in the case of 
Mudie. 
| sarily a more profound, but at least a much 
ia )R some years past a good deal of| Parry. Wherefore let us plunge into the matter 





composers has flowed in a gentle | Dr. Parry is now a little over forty-seven 
stream from the mouths of the Academic of this | years old, and it is useful to note that when 
country. Indeed, it would almost seem that} Wagner and Handel had reached that age they 
these gentlemen were not in the least concerned | still had some of their most splendid work to 
about the quality of the music of this incipient| do. Dr. Parry was not, so far as I can ascer- 
school ; the thing that has always been insisted | tain, an infant prodigy, though he became an 
on is that it will be English, thoroughly English, , astonishingly clever boy. Born at Bournemouth 
and I verily believe that it may be as ugly as/on February 27, 1848, ‘he had attained to 
you pleased, and they will accept it, if it only | eleven years before, as I learn, he wrote his 
bears the stamp of nationalism, English nation- | first hymn-tune. Whether before this he had 
alism. Some years ago the prophets of this | achieved symphonies and oratorios I cannot 
English school discovered in Dr. Hubert Parry | tell, but 1 imagine the hymn-tune would not be 
the coming redeemer, and one more enthusias- | mentioned if he had. But from that time he 
tic than the rest declared that now was the time | must have developed with unheard-of rapidity, 
to decide whether we were or were not to have | for at fifteen he took his Mus. Bac. at, I believe, 
the much-desired blessing. Dr. Parry, said the | Oxford. It was not until 1883 that he became 
enthusiast, had brought it, and we might accept | a fully-fledged Musical Doctor. It is hard to 
it, or send it away, but if we sent it away then | ascertain whether his early environment was 
woe unto us found unworthy. By accepting specially musical, or, indeed, at all artistic, 
the gift Dr. Parry brought in his hands, and | Cultured, it certainly was ; but culture and art 
faithfully following in his footsteps, we might | are not to any extent now, and were in a much 
speedily see founded a noble school of English | smaller degree in 1860 and thereabout, synony- 
composers, and if we refused it—why then we | mous. His father was an amateur painter, and 
would see nothing of the sort. I do not know is said to have attempted some frescoes in Ely 
if Dr. Parry approves of the ré/e of Messiah} Cathedral and somewhere in Gloucester, for 
thrust upon him, but I know that many of his! which I trust he may be forgiven. Mr. Parry, 
friends and admirers approve of it, and express | senior, was an amateur musician also, so that 
their approval in most emphatic language.|an art-atmosphere may have prevailed at 
Further, Dr. Parry is personally an extremely | Highnam Court; but on that point I am de- 
popular man, and his position as head of the | cidedly suspicious—the more so as Dr. Parry’s 
Royal College of Music gives him enormous | mother was a Miss Clinton, the daughter of an 
influence over the rising generation. Not only | historical writer whose masterpieces are terribly 
do his friends very quickly become his admir-| dry reading. I have known many excellent 
ers, and, as I say, proclaim him as the re- | families, where the mothers were daughters of 
decmer of English music, and the “ greatest | esteemed writers, and the fathers enthusiastic 
living English musician,” but the rising genera- | amateur musicians and painters, or where the 
tion is clearly beginning to imitate him. That | fathers were sons of judges, generals, or news- 
may be good or it may be bad for the rising | paper editors, and the mothers touched with 
generation. It seems to me the question of|a craze for painting and music, and yet the 
whether it is good or bad depends upon whether | atmosphere of their houses would have as- 
the music is good or bad, not upon whether it phyxiated a fly with a taste for art in quarter of 
is English or not English ; and up to the pre- an hour. I lay stress on this point, for, to be 
sent the question of whether the music is good | brutally frank at the outset, the one thing I 
or bad has not been carefully investigated. The /most strongly feel about Dr. Parry is his 
fight round Dr. Parry has somewhat lacked | absolute lack of what I may call “ musicality,” 
reason. On the one hand Mr. Fuller Maitland | as distinct from a knowledge of and practice in 
has declared in the Zimes that nearly every | the technical side of music. If you met him 
new work, as it appeared, was an effort of the | on the Stock Exchange you would not feel that 
“highest genius,” and of course a good many | he was more out of his element there than any 
of what can only be called the Parry-cum- | other gentleman of courtesy and kindliness like 
Stanford rag-tag-and-bobtail have echoed Mr. | his own. Like young Siegfried Wagner, Dr. 
Fuller Maitland, less, I believe, because they have Parry jars upon me painfully when he takes the 
any great belief in Mr. Maitland than because | couductor’s baton in his hand; every beat 
Dr. Parry is an influential man, On the other | convinces me that he regards music from out- 
hand, as a revolt against this, 7ze World, The | side: that it has never got into his blood and 
Saturday Review, and the Pall Mall Gazetle | bones. And this, which I call “musicality ” is, 
have treated Dr. Parry very lightly, and not | I firmly believe, quality that can be developed 
without half-hidden laughter and open satire chiefly in a childhood spent amongst artistic sur- 
have dismissed him as something less than a/ roundings. Sometimes it does not need devel- 
great musician. I wish presently to examine | opment ; sometimes the germs are not there to 
his music, not with a view of preparing a piece | be developed. If Dr. Parry’s surroundings were 
of special pleading for or against Dr. Parry, | artistic, 1 shall be compelled to think that he 
but of obtaining from it and conveying to my | is naturally less of an artist than I had thought, 
readers some definite impressions. We shall | for his only excuse would be a stodgy, bourgeois 
thus be in a position to decide whether it is— | childhood. However, to pass from this point, 
is, that is to say, from my point of view and the | Dr. Parry’s education was the usual middle- 
point of view of those who think and feel as it class one. His father was a country squire, 
were in step with me—good or bad music, and | and therefore sent him first to Winchester—or, 
perhaps whether it is or is not English music. | I believe, first Malvern, then Winchester-—then 
But first I must give a brief outline of Dr.|to Eton, and from Eton he went to Oxford, 





FA ee taetiees 
wanted to go into music, but was sent by his 
father—this skilled musician and amateur 
painter who decorated Ely Cathedral—into the 
city instead. This was in 1871, and it was not 
until 1879 or ’80 that he threw UP account 
ledgers, and all the unholy paraphernalia a 
commerce, and became, openly, a musician 
Perhaps this city training is responsible for that 
city air—that manner of the keen business man 
who knows the value of time, and. can be 
trusted to execute any job he may take on hand 
in a workmanlike way and with despatch—of 
which I, at least, am always conscious in Dr, 
Parry, even when he mounts the conductors 
desk to direct a performance of one of his sacred 
oratorios, Since then Dr. Parry has had very 
little “career” apart from his compositions, 
He had married in 1872, In the same year 
that he became Mus. Doc., he was appointed 
choragus at Oxford—where I believe it is nomi- 
nally his bounden duty, in certain parts of the 
year, to get up at an unearthly hour of the night, 
and, with a number of small boys, “sing for 
one hour.” He soon before or after joined the 
Royal College as Professor of Composition, and 
on the retirement of Sir George Grove, became 
director in his stead at the beginning of the 
present year. 

Let me now turn back to Dr. Parry’s. musical 
education. I have never been able to decide 
satisfactorily (to myself) whether or not he did 
come under Samuel Wesley’s influence. Dr, 
Stanford says he did, and I suppose Dr. Stan- 
ford should know ; and of course Wesley could 
not but take notice of the marvellously clever 
boy who would stand behind the organ bench 
in his early school days at Winchester. On the 
other hand, Wesley’s music is so hopelessly 
dry that one cannot understand it getting into 














Parry’s life, the influences he has come under, | where Exeter was his college. After Oxford he 


the veins of any youngster; and at times I 
cannot resist the belief that the Wesley influence 
came in, if at all, on a later study of his works. 
Still. . ". . ! and anyhow, it does not really 
matter : whenever it came in it was a bad in- 
fluence, and I only hope that if Dr. Parry is 
labouring under it at present he will make haste 
to throw it off. In his younger days Dr. Parry 
was a great deal of an athlete, and seems to 
have been nothing more than the usual Oxford 
undergrad. But once he left the university he 
appears to have thrown up all that kind of thing. 
He studied with Hugo Pierson at Stuttgart j and 
while in business, he continued to work with 
Sterndale Bennett, Mr. Dannreuther, and after- 
wards the late Sir George Macfarren. During 
this period he wrote a trio in E miner, set three 
odes of Anacreon, composed an overture, “ Guil- 
lem de Castenbach,” and a little later than thata 
piano concerto in F sharp. This is dated 1872; 
and it was not until 1880 that his setting of some 
scenes from Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound was 
produced. It was not at all liked—and this Is 
not surprising, as we shall see presently. 
symphony in G was first played in 1882 at 4 
Birmingham festival, and the music to Aristo 
phanes’ Birds, the symphony in F, and Dr. 
Parry’s first ode,—-a setting 0’ Shirley’s, “The 
glories of our blood and state” were all written 
within: the same period. Since then sym 
honies, cantatas, odes, and oratorios have come 
orth in fairly steady flow. Of his orat = 
Judith has been most written about, Job 1s 
most popular, and King Sau/ the latest. 

In the next part of this article I hope to trace 
the development of Dr. Parry’s music, ur 
real beginning with Prometheus to its Cu «4 
tion in Jod, and, I am ‘afraid, its decadencs 
King Saul. But 1 may note for the present "0 
it was first the music put to Zhe Birds, 3 
afterwards Judith, that made_his reper 
Dr. Parry was in his early days no favourite : 
a composer, however he might be loved as 
man, Ze Birds made him popular with Pha | 
University men, who have never since ee 
to talk and write of him ; and Judith bps "is 
hearts of the country folk, to whom hi 
the greatest piece of music in the world. 
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RUDYARD. KIPLING. 

OME peddling poet has pictured a time 
when the Rudyards will cease from 
Kipling and the Haggards be at rest. 
That time does notseem just yet.” Mr. 

Rider Haggard speaks about.entering Parlia- 
ment—if anybody will send him there. As we 
are led to understand, there is no rest for the 
wicked, and you can’t be righteous and practise 
politics any more than, as Jean Paul Richter 
has said, you can die righteously without having 
been married. And Mr. Kipling? Well, we 
hear less about Rudyard than we used to do; 
but he is still a force in our literature, and if his 
morning of high passion has not exactly blazed 
into a noonday heat, it is all the better perhaps 
for those who believe that romance does not 
vanish when the air is mild and clear, and the 
colour of life is low. There was a time when 
one thought that Mr. Kipling would make his 
way to a place among the masters. But even 
those who like his stories best are beginning to 
see that a writer whose leading hero is the devil, 
whose home is only in one dirty corner of India, 
whose lantern quickly turns the other way when 
it lights on a bit of virtue, whose powers are 
evidently unequal to dealing with quiet life in 
the sobér daylight—people are beginning to see 
that a writer whose gifts are of this order is 
hardly entitled to sit beside the great ones. of 
fiction, who saw life steadily, saw it whole, and 
described it with a large and easy power. 

Mr. Kipling is of course a master in his own 
particular line. He is, as has been said, one of 
the most original of writers, owing little or no 
thing to predecessors or contemporaries. He 
is audacious, vivid, brief, strong, and he knows 
his little bit of ground as no other writer knows 
it, But that is nearly all that can be said. 
There are hundreds of people, lovers of fiction, 
to whom lurid language and the odours of 
tobacco and the reeking of blood are only de- 
testable and sickening, and there are hundreds 
more who would rather have some better pic- 
ture of life than that which represents men and 
women as engaged in playing tennis with the 
Seventh Commandment. Mr. Kipling’s glowing 
flashes, again, would be gladly exchanged for a 
little quiet, a little knowledge of the world at 
large as represented by something’ else than 
scenic accessories, a little knowledge of human 
life in its sober and severer aspects. Mr. Kip- 
ling has travelled far and wide, but one may 
exhaust the resources of Mr. Cook and yet lack 
the necessary equipment for a novelist of the 
first rank, It has been truly remarked. that 

-when. Mr. Kipling wants to astonish us he:-takes 
us to big, red, dead cities on honey-coloured 
sands, with kings in gorgeous tombs and palaces, 
and stfeets, and shops, and. tanks, and in. the 
midst of them jewelled peacocks, and grey 
squirrels, and black monkeys, and bristly white 
boars churning the foam on their tusks. _ It 
seems as if something might happen in, such 
Places; but the poor houses of a).London 
suburb are, only rabbit hutches that supply 
manservants and maidservasts,..«.As if behind 
Rr phen 
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or y he has missed his way. Mr. 

se . <a of India would -at last 

‘ arisome as a perpetual diet of 
guide-books. The longest and strongest voca- 


wary, even though fed b ite ‘ 
gives out at last y many dictionaries, 
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As a poet, too, I must allow Mr. Kipling 4 
doubtful immortality.. You get fine lines from 
him here and there, but they stand in a wilder- 
ness of bombast. 

Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air, 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars. 
One can remember that as a fragment of true 
poetry. But then what are you .to make of 
such a line as that which speaks about the 
ocean as “spuming mad fury to the fretted 


sionally, but never without making many misses. 
His poetry is, on the whole, brass band poetry— 
exciting, loud, noisy, and tiresome. Of course 
there are people who prefer a good brass band 
to a Richter orchestra. Mr. Kipling has met 
their demand, and has received his reward. 

Mr. Kipling has very little of a biography, and 
what little there is has come to be a common 
possession. He belongs to a family in which 
talent seems to run as wine ran in the veins of 
Edgar Allan Poe. His father, who is now in 
fifty-seventh year, is a man of considerable 
literary and artistic ability, as one can see from 
a recent work of his on “Beast and Man in 
India.” His mother, according to one of Rud- 
yard’s dedications, is “the wittiest woman in 
India”; and he has a_ married sister, a Mrs. 
Fleming, who has been guilty of at least one 
novel. Learn-all this with some trepidation ; 
for I have not heard that Mr. Kipling’s grand- 
parents are dead, and they too may be pos- 
sessed “of a latent literary ‘power. . Rudyatd 
was “born in’ Bombay, in 1865, where ~his*father 
was an architectutal sculptor. He is an only 
son, and it is therefore not surprising to read 
that “his love for his mother is perhaps his 
most distinguishing trait of character.” But 
who would not love “the wittiest woman in 
India”? Mr. Kipling is a nephew by marrifige 
of Mr. Burne-Jones, the artist. 

; * * * 

Next month I shall probably give a portrait 
and sketch of Mr. Grant Allen, whose “ Woman 
who Did” is the most talked-of book of the hour. 
Meanwhile it is-instructive-to: note «that Miss 
Jeannette L. Gilder has a, scathing sarticle on 
the book in a recent issue of the Chicago 
Tribune.- The lady declares that of all the 
vicious..writers"in the English language Mr 
Allen is the most viciols ; and she’ does not 
understand why the English circulating libraries 
do not refuse to have his “pernicious stories,” 
instead of prohibiting George Moore’s, which 
are “only dull and coarse, and not immoral.” 
Miss Gilder thinks that if Herminia was the 
pure. and noble woman the author makes her 
out to be, she was insane, and should have been 
put in an asylum or a “ rest-cure.” . Much 
is of course made of Mr. Allen’s “shame- 
lessness” in dedicating the book to his “dear 
wife.” Not only must. his taste be “very de- 
praved, but his conscience must be terribly 
blunted.” Evidently the law of libel has no 
terrors for Miss Gilder. But fancy a protest of 
this kind from Chicago, of all places! Can 


it be the result of Apostle Stead’s visit ? 
* * * 


stars”? No; Mr. Kipling makes a hit: occa-). 


but for what you Aave done.” Evidently we 
have now reversed the procedure. 
there are assuredly far more deserving cases 
for the attention of Lord Rosebery than the 
case of Mr. Watson. , 

* * * 


Ouida has been writing on “ Literature and 
the English Book Trade.” Her afticle is an 
eye-opener, too. Publishers have lately been 
complaining of depression in the book trade, 
but Ouida laughs at their complaints. “I do 
not believe in their poverty-stricken circum- 
stances, not the least in the world,” she ex- 
claims lightly, and then proceeds, with feminine 
logic, to prove that they have cause for grum- 
bling. Ouida is of opinion that there are too 
many publishers, and that the literary conscience 
is not 90 well developed in them as could be 
wished. They bring out “imbecile and un- 
grammatical work,” because, as the lady has 
been informed, it does not much matter whether 
a book is good or bad. Moreover, the circu- 
lating libraries aid and abet the publishers in 
this wrong-doing. The publisher produces 
trash and the librarian circulates it; that is 
Ouida’s pleasant theory. They are banded to- 
gether ih this conspiracy because mediocrity 
pays better than genius. On some principle 
which Ouida does not stay to explain, the for- 
mer ensures “ safe trade profit,” while the latter 
brings no grist to the mill. The discovery has 
come late; now that it is made it will doubtless 
receive the attention it deserves. 

* * * 


An amusing anecdote is told of Dean Stanley 
by Mr. John Murray, the publisher. ‘“ Dean 
Stanley’s bad handwriting” he remarks, “is a 
matter of common notoriety, and I have often 
been asked if it was true that the printers 
refused to set it up. The fact is that when 
the ‘copy’ for the ‘History of the Jewish 
Church’ was sent in, the printers reported that 
they would have to charge a special rate for 
composition, as no man could set up such 
manuscript on the ordinary terms. We accord- 
ingly had the work copied out by a skilful 
amanuensis before it was set in type, as this 
proved to be the least expensive way of meet- 
ing the difficulty. Once he wrote to my father 
a letter on an important matter, but there were 
some passages in it* which, in spite of every 
effort, proved indecipherable. My father was 
consequently compelled to underline these 
sentences, and to return the letter with a re- 
quest that they might be rewritten. In due 
course the Dean replied, ‘If you cannot read 
my writing, I am sure I cannot do so ; but I think 
I meant to say,’ so and so, and the sentence 
was rewritten in a form scarcely more legible 
than before.” 


dow fo Practise. 


ae! 0 tome 
CHILDREN’S PIECES. 
IRST, for my young readers, I give two 
little pieces selected from Handel and 
Clementi. The piece by Clementi 
affords a useful study in the art of 








making the piano sing sweetly and softly. At 
I would like to know why Mr. William | the same time it gives an opportunity of making 
Watson, the poet, should get a Civil List pen-| the two hands independent of one another ; 
sion of £100. Mr. Watson is a young man, | for while the upper part, which is the melody, 
and if he cannot live by his poetry there is} must be clear, yet full in tone, the bass, which 
nothing to prevent him taking Mr. Grant Allen’s | is the accompaniment, must be thin and some- 
advice to buy a broom and annex a crossing. | what “veiled,”—that is to say, slightly muffled 
When Dr. Johnson got his pension he asked|—and must of course be a good deal softer 
what he was to do for it. “It is given to you,”| than the melody. 


Excepting these points, 











was the reply, “not for what you are to do, | little advice can be urged upon young and more 





At any rate, * 
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infallible piano-players. Be careful to begin | to the low F, which must be taken clearly and 
sweetly, and get just the slightest s/orsando on | firmly, and with just the slightest emphasis to 
the first beat of the third. bar, get the crescendo | set the phrase away flowingly, as it were. One 
in the fifth bar gradual, and the decrescendo in | more crescendo is demanded from the next C up 
he next bar the same, and the piece will soon | to the E? ; while the ending of this part of the 
be rightly learnt. : | song, the phrase to the words “ Prey on my 

Handel's piece is in many respects the oppo- | heart,” must be slightly slower and softer, and 
site of Clementi’s. In Clementi the pace is slow, | with a sense of restfulness. You must then 
in Handel it is as rapid as possible ; in Clementi | begin rather more loudly and hurriedly : rather, 
the tone is subdued and sustained, in Handel) but not too much so, At the intensified form of 
it is bold and crisp ; in Clementi the right hand | the bit of melody (“Thrill me with pleasure”), 
part must always be louder than the left, in| much more passion and agitated haste must be 
Handel the parts are equally loud throughout ;| thrown in; and from “Now I am,” ete, the 
and in fact the only thing the two pieces have | style of singing must be broader and, as it were, 
in common is that each is a capital study for more buoyant, though there is a slight sinking 


making the hands independent. After you 
have learnt the notes and can play the piece 
with fair rapidity, you must begin to get the 
different accents in their right places. For 
instance, on the third beat an accented note 
will be found for the left hand, while there is 
no accented note for the right; and on the 


first beat of the second bar the reverse occurs | 


—there is an accented note for the right and 
not for the left. This sort of thing is found in 
nearly every bar throughout the piece. Each 
case must be practised until at last each hand 
is cured of the monkey-like tendency to do 
what the other does. Then you must begin and 
in bars, 9, 11, 12, 13, and 16, study how to get 
a crescendo in one hand, while the other is pro- 
«ducing a perfectly level tone. It only remains 
to be said that the real meaning of Ad/egro 
Molto Moderato is “very fast,’ but not im- 
moderately so. The term Largamente, used 
near the end, means “ broadly.” 
CHILDREN’S SONG. 

This song of Schumann’s “ Spring Delight,’ 
is not difficult to sing when you have once 
learnt to run up the arpeggio from the low BP to 
the high E? without getting on any wrong notes 
by the way, and above all, without ending ina 
terrific scream, generally a little out of tune. 
The melody at the tenth and eleventh bars 
must also be accurately learnt, and when this is 
lone there is little more to study. Schumann 
has given no indication of the time, but it is 
evident that it must swing easily along, neither 
«dragging nor hanging. 

Mozart's “Volt CHE SAPETE.” 

This song, sung by Cherubino in the second 
Act in Le Mosse Di Figaro, is one of the most 
alifficult ever written. It certainly contains no 
bravura passages ; but most singers, and especi- 


ally young singers will find it much harder than|{ 


florid singing. On singing this song right 
through in the subdued, yet full, rich and 
emotional, yet nearly always in the pianissimo 
tone that it demands—let us go through it 
bar by bar. The first four bars must be sung 
absolutely /egato, absolutely Pianissimo, and 
without the slightest crescendo in the third bar. 
In that same bar the semiquavers and demi- 
semiquavers must be exactly measured out, and 
the phrase given with the most exquisite fidelity, 
otherwise it will be meaningless and comically 
clumsy. The next phrase, to the words “ Fair 
alames, say,” must, besides being as absolutely 
/egato as the preceding, have a crescendo in 
rising to the ED, and a E decrescendo in falling 
to the AD; and to the words “ Does my heart 


(of spirit at “Summer and winter,”. From the 


' words “ Fond sighs,” the melody becomes much 


| more agitated : some increase of pace, as well 
| as a somewhat staccato vocalization, will help 
‘the effect greatly. Then you must gradually 
| subside to the first pitch of feeling, so that the 
| first melody recurs naturally, and, as this is note 
for note the same, I need not deal with it again. 
| There are few points with regard to the vocaliza- 
| tion pure and simple on which I need enlighten 
‘the student. Always to sing perfectly /ega/o, 

with the exceptions I have mentioned, and never 
'to attack a note in an “uncomfortable”: these 


‘are the main rules for a technically correct 


| ‘ ; 
rendering of this song; but, of course, unless 
| you enter into the feeling of it, your rendering 


will never be more than technically correct. 





| — 


| dow fo Play 
‘Mozarf’é Oonafad. 


(Continued from page 56.) 
— /0:— 


T was my intention to take next the sonata 
associated with the fantasia we have lately 
studied ; but as my piano-playing, Mozart- 
loving readers are possibly a little sated 

of that work, we will go on toa sonata of very 
different colour and character. 
The sonata in D— 
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is very far from being the most popular written 
| by Mozart. There is very little for the virtuoso 
in the first movement, the final variations are 
of a kind that is rather out of date and out of 
favour, and there is no slow movement to 
allow the player to show off his “ fine singing 
touch.” The Rondeau en Polonaise that 
takes the place of that slow movement was at 
one time vastly admired ; but that time is past. 
Nevertheless, this sonata is a genuine Mozart 
masterpiece. I cannot admit that it contains 
a weak bar ; I feel it to be expressive and pic- 
| turesque from beginning to end; and even the 
much-despised variations will (I contend) be 
found on study to have been worth studying. 
“The first movement is not dramatic, like that 





glow,” there must be another crescendo. The 
voice is thus fairly loud on the D?, and it| of the gigantic C minor fantasia we have just 
suddenly leaves it without a diminuendo, just as left. There are two moods expressed in it, and 
the sound of an organ ceases when the note is | they are presented in alternation ; but they enter 
lifted ; and then the E? is attacked with some upon no conflict, Indeed, though the two are 
little force, and a gradual diminuendo made to clearly different moods, they are not destructive 
the end of the phrase. The next phrase, to the | of one another, as the moods of a dramatic 
words “All I experience,” is taken very softly,; movement must be: they proceed gracefully 
with no crescendo or diminuendo on “ experi- | and naturally out of each other. The first is 
ence,” and again no «minuendo when you drop | one of cheerful resolution and confident strength, | 
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. - 3 : BMBF. 
and this. must be made clear by the firm, Sorte 
rhythmical playing of the opening three bars, 
which, so far as technique is concerned, are as 
easy to play as can be imagined. Of course 
every student knows that the small grace Notes, 
g, on the third and fourth beats of the first bar 
share the time of the following quavers, thus} 


re, 





and in bars 18 and 20 the same occurs. The 
fortes at the beginning of the fifth and sixth 
bars are suggestive of strokes from the violin in 
the midst of a passage for the wind instruments, 
and this is easily brought out, The descending 
semiquaver passage that follows demands more 
careful study than may appear at first sight, for 
perfect smoothness combined with vigour is not 
easily got init. Then comes a most beautiful 


passage, The right-hand part should be abso. 
lutely legato, full and rich in tone, and a cre. 
scendo should be made in the middle of each 
phrase, thus,— 














the demisemiquavers being most carefully 
treated, with no trace of snappishness. Mean- 
time the bass should be absolutely level, and 
each note struck with a smart yet light touch, 
so that the sound appears never to cease. To 
make the quavers D’s, a staccato passage will 
sound ridiculous. The ¢uf¢: passage succeeding 
is easy enough : the main thing is balance of 
tone. Don’t make the bass too heavy, or the 
treble too much of a scream, and all will be 
well. The second subject is one of Mozart's 
own divine melodies : one thinks of a clarinet 
solo, with the second violins and violas coming 
in at the second bar, and the first violins carry- 
ing on the tune from the sixth bar. Of course 
the left-hand part must be veiled in tone, and 
you must put all the expression you know how 
into the melody. A passage easily passed over, 
yet one of the most splendid Mozart ever wrote, 
occurs at bar 13, counting from the beginning 
of the second theme. The accompaniment in 
the left hand goes evenly on, without crescendo 
or diminuendo, and the second part of the duet 
given to the right hand does the same. But 
the panting quavers, broken by rests, in the top 
part need the most expressive treatment to 
bring out the marvellous beauty of the pas 


sage :— 








And the pause on the highest note of the phrase 
must be carefully considered : it is very 

and if made in the least too long, it will destroy 
the rhythmical balance of the whole of that pat 
of the movement. There is nothing more now 
before the double-bar that demands note, sav? 
another /u/t? passage, 























which evidently must be accented as I give it. 
(To be continued.) 
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HERE is an old hint to would-be cooks, 
which, because of its age, is none the 
less true, that it is always well to catch 
your hare before cooking it ! 

Such an adage if converted into more poetic 
terms would be a useful motto for any one pro- 
ceeding to “interview” Miss Frida Scotta. 

The first time I met Miss Scotta I proposed 
to have a chat with her on the following even- 
ing, but was told she would be playing in 
Cardiff—about six hundred miles from where 
we were—on that night! Then I proposed 
that day week—same answer : she would be 
miles away playing at a concert. At last we 
made an appointment for a particular afternoon 
in the end of February to meet at Kinbrae, the 
charming residence of Sir John Leng, M.P., 
where Miss Scotta stayed during her Scottish 
tour, Imagine my disappointment when I 
“turned up” at the house to find that Miss Scotta 
was ill in bed with influenza, and could not see 
me! It was as trying as if I had been chasing 
a butterfly, and in the end failed to catch it! 
Visions of the anger which would rise in the 
breast of the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF MUSIC 
spurred me on to make one more attempt. 
Hearing that Miss Scotta was to play in Dun- 
dee on the following evening, I repaired to the 
street in which the hall is situated, and when 
she drove up with a party of friends 1 coolly 
joined them, and in two minutes had the fair 
violiniste deep in reminiscences of her past. 
We had only thirteen and a half minutes, before 
the concert began, but in that time one can do 
a lot if you but “stick to it” ! 

Born in Copenhagen, she, at a very tender 
age evinced a love for music. Nothing inter- 
ested her so much as worshipping at the shrine 
of Saint Cecilia. When fifteen years old her 
master, a Herr Tofte, influenced her parents 
to allow her to go to Paris to study. There her 
artistic temperament was nurtured and de- 
veloped, and after two years’ hard work under 
Mons. Massart she won the Premier Prix—the 
highest prize a violinist can take at the Conser- 
vatorium, The test piece was Paganini’s famous 
Concerto : thirty-two pupils being competitors 
for the prize. Miss Scotta played, however, at 
this time, 1890, at a concert in Copenhagen, 
under the direction of Svensden, the famous 
composer. So great was her success that the 
King of Denmark presented her with the Order 
of Science and Art. Visiting Berlin, Carlsruhe, 
Munich, etc., etc., and playing under such ex- 
perienced conductors as Weingartner, Levi, 
and Mottl, Miss Scotta not only gained ex- 
perience, but a wider knowledge of the artistic 
world. Her first appearance in London was at 
Seg Paloes at Mr, August Mann’s 
en oa wine her playing was most 
Philharnr gn ie - She also appeared at the 
ia “A oncerts (when Saint Saéns con- 
ales a, aati in B minor, Miss Scotta 
gh olo part), at Mr, Henschel’s Sym- 
Fai y Soncerts, and under his direction in 
je ee Seam and Dundee, meeting at 
When a? ¥ 1 the most flattering notices, 
ay a in Miss Scotta ‘SO delighted the 
in ketenes, pri her with his monogram 
eck see " her he considered her the 
what Miss es a remark. which expresses 
reat tone ana a i fort is, viz., a broad, full, 
tion ig eben perfect technique. Her execu- 
. y marvellous, and her depth of 





player. Miss Scotta has no preference for any 
particular composer, .she holding that all are 
equally beautiful in their various ways. 

When I asked for her opinion of Wagner I 
got the following answer : “It is a pity he has 
not written something for my instrument, when 
in the orchestra he has written so much that is 
fine. Nothing for the so/o violin except a little 
Albumblatt! It is a pity. (Indeed it is !)” 

It was now time for the concert to begin, and 
in a few moments the rich pure tone of her 
lovely Strad rang throughout the hall. Rarely 
has Edward Grieg’s Sonata in F, received so 
satisfactory a rendering. The beautiful work, 
so musicianly and original, was handled with 
true artistic taste, and did much to raise Miss 
Scotta’s already high fame among the critics 
present. 

Although much more might have been written 
about this charming subject I was unable to get 
a word with her again, and so present to the 
readers of the MAGAZINE OF MUSIC this rather 


imperfect “ Glimpse.” 
S. FRASER HARRIS. 
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MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 


HOUGH this talented actress has only 
“faced the footlights” for about four 
years, her record in that short period 
has included two of the greatest thea- 

trical triumphs of the century. 

The characters of Mrs. Tanqueray and Agnes 
Ebbsmith, dissimilar as they may appear at 
first, begin, on closer inspection, to reveal the 
same fundamental emotion underlying each— 
the passionate force and far-reaching conse- 
quences of woman’s love. , In the one case we 
have a voluptuary hungering for real love, and 
in the other a strong nature struggling against 
what she conceives to bé mere passion. But 
after all, ’tis but the selfsame thing—the one 
stupendous factor’ in social life, varying in its 
effects only as vary the characters of the women 
whom it holds in possession. 

It is not my place here to discuss whether we 
are the better for these “plays with a purpose,” 
or whether the taste for the “new” drama, with 
its sexual self-introspection, is a morbid one or 
not: I have only to note the fact that the two 
most striking dramas of the new school have 
produced an actress capable of grasping the 
fact, that with this one deep note underlying all, 
you may sound the whole gamut of human pas- 
sion. Such perception shows genius, and that 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell has made two such op- 
posites as Paula and Agnes to thrill and move 
before us, clearly indicates the possession of 
genius of no mean order. 

Mrs. Campbell made her first (professional) 
bow to the public at the Adelphi, as the Gipsy 
girl in The Trumpet-Call,-She-had previously 
been well known in amateur circles as an actress 
of no ordinary, prontise, her chief essays -heing 
in the open air Shakesperian plays. managed 
by Mr. Ben Greet. Indeed, it was her finished 
performance as Rosalind. in-As You Like It, 
at a Shaftesbury matinée, which induced Messrs. 
Gatti to offer her a permanent engagement at 
the Adelphi. — 

During her engagement at this theatre she 
appeared in Zhe White Rose (as Elizabeth 
Cromwell), 7he Lights of Home (Tess PurVis), 
and finally with signal success in Zhe Black 
Dominoes. 

Her next character was Paula in Zhe Second. 








i retati 
nterpretation worthy of a far more matured 


| Mrs. Tangueray, and how she took the drama.- | 
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tic world by storm in that notable play is now a 
matter of history. 

That she was an equal success as Dulcie in 
The Masqueraders is more than the most en- 
thusiastic partisan would venture to state. She 
herself confessed a lack of sympathy With the 
part, and the same may be said of her Kate 
Cloud in John-a-Dreams. Indeed, many had 
begun to hint that it was only a case of an 
ordinary actress lifted into fame by one magni- 
ficent part, only to drop back into obscurity 
again. The production of Ze Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith has changed all that. No one would 
venture to say such things now, or to deny to 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell a place among great 
actresses, as distinguished from mere clever 
ones. 


A CHAT WITH MR. HERBERT 
WARING. 


“ Story? I have none to tell, sir.” Such was 
the substance of the greeting I received as I 
bearded this popular actor in his dressing-room, 
at St. James’ Theatre. 

“ You may think it odd,” he continued, “ but 
whenever I am confronted with note-book and 
pencil, and asked for a cold-blooded statement 
of my professional deeds and misdeeds, my 
mind has an unfortunate habit of becoming a 
perfect blank. Yes, like every actor, I am 
constantly being interviewed, but so far from 
repetition’ serving to fix my ‘ story’ in my mind, 
it seems to have quite the reverse effect. How- 
ever, if you'll sit downand smoke the cigarette 
of peace with me, perhaps I may be able to rake 
up a few reminiscences. 

“When did 1 begin my career? I’m almost 
afraid to say, it seems so far back in the dim 
and dateless past ; 1 think I can fix it, however 
in 1877. The first part of any consequence I 
had was in Proof; later I appeared in the re- 
vival of the School for Scandal, in 1879. After 
that I went on tour with Edward Terry, in such 
pieces as Weak Woman, Paul Pry, and so on.” 

“Was that not the period of Mr, Terry’s 
connection with the old Gaiety burlesques ?” 

“Yes ; after this tour he rejoined Mr. Hol- 
lingshead, and did his share in the trimming of 
“the sacred lamp of burlesque,” along with 
Royce Leslie, Nellie Farren, Kate Vaughan, and 
that brilliant knot of artists who were then 
associated with the Gaiety.” 

“ What.is your opinion of ‘the sacred lamp’? 
Do you think the modern ‘ variety show,’ is tend- 
ing to keep the flame alight or otherwise ?” 

“ Well, to tell the truth, I don’t feel competent 
to offer an opinion at all. It may be bad taste 
on my part, but I must confess that burlesque 
only bores me; so you see I couldn’t be ex- 
pected to be a fair critic on a subject which has 
no interest for me.” 

“Have I ever played in burlesque! Yes ; in 
my tour with Edward Terry, with the confidence 
of youth, I filled up a gap and took the part of 
—Miss Connie Gilchrist !” 

“I suppose you have a large stock of touring 
experiences ?” 

“I’m ashamed to say not; unless some third 
person with whom I’ve been associated at that 
time comes to help me out, I can call to 
memory very few incidents of those days.” 

The third person luckily turns up at this 
moment in the shape of Mr. H. Vincent, who 
has just come off the stage (in the costume of 
the pious clergyman he personates), and over- 
hearing the last remark, exclaims, “ What ! you 
can’t have forgotten —-— and his bogus com- 





pany, and the way you squeezed your salary out 
of him!” 
“Yes, that was a rather amusing episode— 








more amusing for me than for the rest of the 
company, who were left stranded in a certain 
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northern town. I knew when I joined the | Treherne in Gudgeons, which you will remember | wish to chronicle them, much less attend most 


company for the tour that it was a bogus affair ;|was produced at Terry’s under Miss Janet of them ; some.of these lesser events areinterest. 
but rather than remain idle for any time, I | Steere in ’93. Next to that I should place Sir | ing, while others have no razson @étre, as far as 


determined to risk it, trusting (as most young Brice in 7he Masgueraders, and in the third 
men are apt to do) to my own sharpness for | place Noel Brice (an odd coincidence of names) 
securing my salary, Matters got steadily worse | in Zhe Hobby Horse.” 

as the tour advanced, and our manager made) “ Then, on the whole, you prefer the modern 
bad houses his excuse for parting with little in | drama with its ‘new women,’ ‘sexual problems ’ 
the way of salaries. At length we reached | and ‘domestic skeletons ’?” 

M-——, and by good luck had two overflowing) ‘Yes; because I am sure that the inevitable 
houses. Then was my opportunity. 1 never reaction will sweep away such morbid accre- 











let —— out of my sight for those two days, till, | tions, and I cannot think that a drama dealing | Symphony, D major... a 


wearied by my persistence, he gave way. I had | with those emotions which most move and | 


my salary, but he had his revenge, for he paid 
me almost entirely in coppers / 

“It was while with this company that I sang 
my first song on the stage, and a terrible ex- 
perience it was. I had to take a part at a few 
hours’ notice in which a song was to be sung. 
We had no music for it, and it was only known 
to one lady of the company. She sang it to the 
chef dorchestre until he knew it, and he then 


influence us in our ordinary life will be any the | 
‘less healthy because it looks even the ugly facts | 
| of daily existence straight in the face.” | 
| And here, my time being up, I have to take my | 
‘leave of an artist whose earnestness in his work | 
'is only equalled by the modesty which prevents | 
|him from speaking much (except under pres- | 
| sure) of himself, or of those successes which 
| have brought him to the front rank of his pro- 


the general public is concerned; 

First, I may-mention the Royal Opeta Sym. 
phony Concerts, ‘the best orchestral events in 
Berlin. Weingartner gave this programme on 
March 9 :— ; 


| Overture, ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” Afendelss 1 


Symphony, E major (first time) Anton Bruckwer 
¥ . : 9 4 
Overture, ‘* Rienzi om me Wagner, 
- Beethoven, 
Bruckner’s Symphony is a powerful work, and 
stamps the composer as a man of genius, }| 
was received with great applause, and was high- 
ly praised by the critics. The following works 
will be given on the 22 :— 
‘*Phieton,” Symphonic poem ... ose Saint-Saens, 
“Tasso,” Symphonic poem ... ... Liss, 
Overture, ‘Magic Flute” _... ads Mozart, 
Symphony, A major... aa Beethoven, 


The Philharmonic Concerts under Richard 


proceeded to din it into me with his violin, I | fession. 
managed to learn it ; but when at the perform- | - 7 ” 
ance when I went on the stage to sing it,to my} The last nights of An Jdeal Husband are 
horror my memory was a perfect blank. I had | announced at the Haymarket. 
forgotten every note. As the band played the, * * igh on 
symphony over, it somehow came back to me,| Zhe Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith has been an 
and I scraped through ; but those preceding unqualified success at the Garrick, and is certain 
moments made up the worst ‘quarter of an hour’ | to draw big houses until Mr. Hare leaves for 
I’ve ever experienced. | America in the autumn. 

“Do I care for touring? I can’t say that I) " 
do, even when I go out with the St. James’ and; The news of the deaths of Mr. Alfred«Reed 
other ‘Town’ companies. There is really very | and Mr. Corney Grain, within a week of each 
little interest in flying visits to smoky centres | other, have come as a surprise and a shock to 
of industry ; all large English towns aresomuch | many. I suppose we have seen the last of the 
alike. I hope to have a better time next tour, | St. George’s Hall entertainments. Already the 
however. 
golfing fever, | mean to take my clubs on tour | tainers are beginning to circulate. The Pad/ 
with me, and as few places that we visit are | JZa// recounts one to the effect that Corney 





without their golf links, I hope to have a good | Grain was engaged on one occasion to perform | 


amount of practice before returning to Town.” | at a country house. When he arrived (having 
“ You are an enthusiastic golfer, then?” | come by the train he was asked to travel by), 
“Enthusiastic—yes ; golfer—hardly, as yet! ‘the guests were on the point of going in to 


Having lately succumbed to the! posthumous anecdotes of these popular enter- | 


I never handled a club until last Christmas Day, 
and that was on a hastily improvised links in 
the grounds of a public school, with a fives 
court for the first bunker and a double fence for 
the second. Even under those primitive con- 
ditions the game fascinated me. 1 subsequently 
borrowed a friend’s clubs and irons, entered for 
a tournament, and came out a satisfactory /as¢. 
So you see I’m getting on. 

“ Before leaving the subject of touring, I may 
say that the circumstance of my going out with 
one of the Caste companies led to my coming 
to this theatre ; for on that tour I made the ac- 
quaintance of a friend of Mrs. Kendal’s sister, 
and in this roundabout way my connection with 
the Kendals began. Mr. Geo, Alexander was 
also a member of the same company’; so that two 
independent circumstances have combined to 
bring about my connection with the St. James’.” 

“Now, Mr. Waring, may I ask the somewhat 
invidious but inevitable question as to which 
modern dramatist you prefer ?” 

“IT have no hesitation in saying Ibsen. My 
having played Helmar in 7he Dolls House and 
produced 7he Master Builder at the Trafalgar, 
and further, perpetrated by request an article 
on Ibsen in Zhe Theatre, would possibly argue 
some liking on my part for that type of play ; | 
but apart from that, I like Ibsen and his school, | 
because for their telling and strong situations 
they rely more upon touching the strings of 
human passion and sympathy than upon dra- 
matic incident, pure and simple, or startling | 
denouement.” 

“ Then as to your favourite parts ; I suppose 
Sir Brice Skene holds the first place ?” 





“It was doubtless my greatest success, but | 
my best part I consider to have been Ffolliot | 


dinner. Mr. Grain was, however, shown, not 
into the drawing-room, but. into the butler’s 
sanctum, where dinner was provided for him. 
Without remark, he refreshed his inner man 
against the return journey, and then, calling into 
the room such servants as he found disengaged, 
he apologised for the absence of a piano, but 
proceeded to entertain them with quips, cranks 
and songs, in his best vein, greatly to their 
delight. He then called for his fly. As he was 
preparing to start, a footman arrived with the 
information that “dinner was hover, and would 
Mr. Grain please come up to the drawing- 
room ?” 

“Give your master my compliments,” was the | 
answer, “and say that as I was sent to the ser- 
vants’ hall, I concluded that my entertainment 
was for them. I have given it, and am now 
taking the first train back to town.” 

Having administered this well-merited snub, 
he entered his fly and drove off. 

THE PITTITE. 


Musgieal loife in 
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HE principal concerts of the month have 
been orchestral. Of course we have 
had the almost daily routine of piano 
recitals, and small concerts given by 

unimportant people and would-be artists ; but I 
am sure my readers do not care to be troubled 


Strauss are not nearly so popular now as they 
used to’be under Biilow. Strauss, I am afraid, 
is a trifle of a disappointment as a conductor, 
Although a musician of the highest stamp, he 
lacks the genial personality, necessary to a con- 
ductor, in the capacity of which he is rather 
cold. However, fine programmes have been 
given. Josef Hoffman played at the last a 
Concerto by Saint-Saens with great success, 

The Wagner Verein of Berlin gave its concert 
on the 11, in the Philharmonic. Professor 
Klindworth conducted. The chief novelty was 
the appearance of Eugene d’Albert as composer 
of the opera Der Rubin, the prelude and a 
scene from the second Act being given, under 
the composer’s personal direction. D’Albert the 
pianist is much more popular than D’Albert the 
composer, judging from the rather scant ap- 
plause after his opera, and the tremendous 
furore after the Beethoven Concerto which he 
played. The opera was recently given intact 
in Weimar, and two of the opera singers from 
that town sang the parts of Bedura and Asaf, at 
this concert, viz., Fraulein Hermine Finck and 
Herr H. Zeller. The music is that of the 
advanced Modern School, with rich orchestral 
colouring ; the themes are often very suggestive 
of Wagner. The remainder of the programme 
consisted of selections from “ Gétterdimme- 
rung,” and the vorspiel to “ Die Meistersinger.” 

Two young Englishmen recently scored a 
success at one of the popular Philharmonic Con- 
certs, appearing as ensemble pianists. Messrs. 
Charles Ross and John H. Moore are pupils of 
Raff, and intend, I believe, to give a concert 
shortly in Berlin. They played, on two pianos, 
the E flat concerto of Mozart with the orchestra, 
and also four Etudes of Chopin, arranged for 
two pianos by Raff. As encore, they played a 
Liszt Rhapsody. Their playing does not sound, 
as is generally the case with two piano per- 
formances, noisy and inartistic, but on the con- 
trary the most delicate degree of light and shade 
was obtained. They both have excellent tech- 
nicque and ideas of conception, and will be 
heard of in the future. 

The organ recitals of Mr. Charles E. Clemens, 
at the English Church of St. George, have con- 
tinued very interesting, and the following are 
some of the works that have lately been per 
formed : Fantasia in F minor, Mozart ; Canon 
in B minor, Schumann ; Sonata in D minor, 
Guilmant; Cantilene ' Pastorale, Guilmant ; 
Fugue in D, J. S. Bach; and Sonata in D minor, 
Merkel. G. H. F, 








The gross receipts of the Oudin benefit and fn 
scription concert were £1,550. The expenses 





with even the mention of their names, nor do I 


small, and the net sum‘ will thus be a handsome one. 
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WRITER, well acquainted with Russia, 
tells the following fable in the Zag- 
liche Rundschau :—There was once 
a Russian named Dimitri Dimitrie- 

witch—there or thereabouts. He occupied a 
tolerably powerful Government position in-a 
certain Russian country town—in fact, he was 
rt of glorified county councillor. He loved 
wine, woman, and song, particularly woman. 
Also cards and horses. These qualities he 
shared with all other Russian Government 
officials. One afternoon he went, as he usually 
did, to take tea with the lovely widow, Alexandra 
Wassilyevna, who received him, contrary to her 
usual custom, with a sad and depressed manner. 
With tender anxiety he asked the reason of her 
sadness. “ Dimitri,” she replied, bursting into 
tears, “you know how passionately I love 
music; and I have no piano! And when you 
are away, I have no solace, no——~” ‘‘My 
sweet little strawberry ! Sun of my existence ! 
You know you never expressed a wish which | 
did not immediately gratify! You have only 
to command, and the piano is here!” “Oh!” 
cried Alexandra, in voice of ecstasy, her tears 
all gone, “Do you meana Bechstein grand?” 
“4 Bechstein grand,” declared Dimitri. But 
* Alexandra’s smiles disappeared as quickly as 
they had come. “ Dimitri Dimitriewitch,” she 
said, “ you are promising an impossibility ; you 
are not telling me the truth! How can a piano 
be brought here from the station through the 
bottomless sand in summer, or the still more 
bottomless mud in spring orautumn?” “Ona 
sleigh in winter,” replied Dimitri, with decision. 
“No, the piano would be ruined by the cold,” 
and Alexandra began to weep afresh. “ Love- 
liest flower in the garden of earth,” cried 
Dimitri, “it shall be done: a road shall be 
made on purpose!” “Friend of my soul,” 
murmured Alexandra, “I thank you.” Dimitri 
always kept his word when it was possible with- 
out any grave inconvenience. So the next day, 
he dressed in his best uniform, and went to 
.explain to the Governor that the town. was 
simply going to rack and ruin for want of a 
good road to the station. The Governor, who 
was the father of six unmarried daughters, the 
eldest of whom he had often thought would 
make a capital Mrs, Dimitri, received his 
visitor with much cordiality, quite saw the 
necessity of the road, and agreed to allow half 
4 million of roubles for the undertaking —that is 
to say, at the rate of 100,000 roubles per mile. 
Dimitri went to work at once. But, as he 
reckoned that each mile would cost him 96,000 
roubles, at which rate he would only be.able to 
pocket 20,000 roubles on the whole transaction, 
it struck him he could not. afford to make a 
foundation to the road. Nor did he; so that 
the work got on quickly. Three miles were 
already finished, and Dimitri was about to 
travel to the Government town to receive the 
rs of the engineering money, when a fatal 
re, happened. Alexandra suddenly eloped 

— Cossack Hetman named Nicolai Fomitch 
ie th so that the reason for the road existed 
ih pi J as Dimitri, with full pockets, 
pap de cay t, was issuing from the door. of 
lg S palace, he ran into the arms of a 
he aa ° dragoons, Hallo, Dimitri,” said 
Pe ee It’s ages since we met. Let's 
tonski’s the ne s, and have a drink.” At An- 
teen - ~— more dragoons, and a little 
when he teh het ad prveets aa 
went home toe Jad lost 200,000 roubles, He 
he had lost cn cross. He had lost Alexandra, 
€ money for the rest of the’road, 


a so 





and he was quite determined not,to spend on it 
what he_had already saved out of it.<« So he 
first gave orders to leave off working. By-and- 
by complaints reached the Governor’s ears, 
and he ordered Dimitri to appear before him. 
“Dimitri Dimitriewitch,” said his Excellency 
in severe tones, “take a cigarette and sit down.” 
“ To hear is to obey, your Excellency,” replied 
the culprit, doing as he was told. “ Dimitri 
Dimitriewitch,” continued the Governor, “ I have 
heard terrible tales of you. Why did you not 
have a foundation put to the road?” “I for- 
got it, your Excellency.” “And why didn’t you 
finish the road?” “TI forgot it, your Excel- 
lency.” “ And the money you received for the 
road you last at cards: didn’t you know it was 
his Majesty the Emperor’s money?” “TI forgot 
it, your Excellency.” “ Dimitri Dimitriewitch, 
you have robbed his Majesty our gracious Czar, 
whom God protect! This is a serious crime, 
and, sorry as I am, for I am fond of you, it must 
be punished. Either you must marry my eldest 
daughter, or you must be—ahem, transferred, 
shall we call it?” 
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HE third Concert of the Liszt Verein, in- 
troduced here a Symphony in D op. 16, by 
Sgambati. It was given, I believe, by the 
London Philharmonic some three or four 
years since, when, if I recollect aright, it was rather 
roughly handled by the Press. Here, it did not 


concert (of whom great things were reported), and 
to hear whom I made the Concert of the Bohemian 
String Quartette in a Brahms programme with 
D’Albert at the piano give way, was Herr Alfred 
Griinfeld, from Vienna. He played Rubinstein’s 
great D minor concerto and solos by Schumann, 
Liszt and himself. He is a virtuoso (in the depre- 
ciatory sense), and appears to possess few of the 
higher qualities of piano playing. The Concert 
was rendered unusually interesting by the presence 
of Jean Louis Nicodé, from Dresden, as Conductor. 
He gave sound and musicianly rather than astonish- 
ing readings of the Faust Symphony and the 
‘* Hungaria” Symphonic Poem. Fraulein Bern- 
hardt, from Breslau, who possesses a good contralto 
voice, introduced a Concert scene, by Seiffhardt, a 
composer entirely unknown to me. 

The next Concert of the Society, which takes 
place on the 19th, is a Paderewski recital in aid of 
the Liszt Memorial at Weimar, is creating quite a 
furore. 

At the 15th Gewandhaus Concert, D’Albert: played 
(herculean task !) both the Brahm’s Piano Concertos, 
under the composers’ direction. D’Albert gave them 
a splendidly robust and intellectual rendering, but 
he is a most. disagreeable pianist and his playing 
instructs more than it delights. He was at his 
best in the magnificent first movement of the D 
minor, but the second Concerto, as a whole, made 
the most impression probably on account of its greater 
geniality. The singer, Fraulein Wedekund, from 
Dresden, was quite a popular success. Brahms also 
conducted his rather dry Academic Overture. 

At the fifth Chamber Music Concert the programme 
was this :— 


Sonata (new) Piano and Clarinet, F minor 
String Quintette, op. 3, G major ... + + Brahms 
Sonata (new) Piano and Clarinet, EP... 


Brahms at the piano was assisted by Herr Miihlfeld, 
but I venture to say that Brahms is a poor pianist, 
and two Sonatas for clarinet proved to be rather 
monotonous. I cannot enthuse over the new works 
and accept: them: as: wholly beautiful as:told’ to, just 
because Brahms has written them, though they may 
and do contain many passages of great beauty, The 
Quintet: was rather raggedly played by Messrs. Prill, 
Rother, Unkerstein, Gritt. and Wille. There was of 
course overflowing enthusiasm. 


make a noticeable impression. The pianist of the [ 
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interesting novelties... At. the fourth, a Symphonic 
poem, by César Franck, called ‘‘ Agelides”” a work 
Of great refinement but “séemingly less inspiration, 
a new Symphony, op. 92, ‘‘ Dream and Reality,” 
by Philipp Scharwenka, in. which the. usual four 


interest. Vigorous and somewhat rough-hewn, and 


wanting in poetry or tenderness, it is a work of 
considerable charm and one to which English 
Orchestral Conductors might turn thei» attention. 
At the same Concert Herr Arno Hilf played 
Joachim’s dry Hungarian Concerto. 

The fifth Academy Concert was also ot quite 
exceptional interest. Putting aside one of the 
best performances of Liszt’s beautiful Faust Sym- 
phony I have heard, Bronsart’s rather mechanical 
piano Concerto was revived, and played by Frau 
Kretschmar in a corresponding manner, and Richard 
Strauss’s new and much-talked-of Tone-poem for 
Orchestra, Tod and Verklarung (Death and Trans- 
figuration) was produced. I remembered some 
very sorry stuff of his produced at the London 
Richter Concerts, some years back, and was curious 
about this new work. It surpasses in ugliness every- 
thing I have heard of the Modern School or its 
imitators. An almost entire lack of thematic 
creativeness, a painful lack of sincerity, immense 
cleverness in working up a climax, and great skill 
in orchestration: these are the impressions it left 
on me, but I am bound to say that Herr Kretschmar 
conducted the work with the greatest enthusiasm and 
that it also found many admirers. 

I will tell you about the Paderewski boom and 
some amusing things anent next month. 
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HE fourth Welsh National Festival was held 
on St. David's Eve, at St. Paul’s, when the 
London Welsh of all denominations had 
congregated together to’ the number of 

about 8,000. 
A choir of about 300 voices had been specially 
trained by Mr. Edward Owen (organist and director 
of the choir of St. Benet’s Welsh Church, City) ; Mr. 
D, J. Thomas, (organist and director of the choir of 
Hanover Church, and of the All. Saints’ Welsh 
Services) presided at the organ as on the previous 
occasions. To strengthen the choir, a number of ladies 
were seated ofttside the chancel rails. 
The anthem was, ‘‘Cenweh i’r Arglwydd gin 
newydd ” (Eos Llechyd) and was very well rendered, 
particularly the bass solo, which was sung by a few 
chosen basses of the choir—the organ keeping them 
well together. The organist’s setting of the ‘‘ Mage 
nificat ” and‘* Nune Dimittis ” was again adopted this 
year; the committee decided to repeat it, owing to 
its success in the 1894 Festival. 

As a mark of respect to the late Lord Aberdare, 

who was a member of the Festival Committee, and 

first Chancellor of the New Welsh University, the 

‘* Dead March ” was played by Mr. Thomas on the 

organ, at the conclusion of the service, the choir and 

congregation meanwhile remaining and standing in 
their respective places, the effect being solemn,in the 
extreme. 

A PROMISING WELSH BARITONE.—After having 

had the pleasure of listening to Mr. Jago Lewis the 

other evening at a North London Concert, my im- 

pressions of him as a singer are very favourable. He 

has a fine baritone voice, of very good compass, and 
combining both weight and flexibility. He was heard 
to the best advantage in the song ** The Bandolero ” ; 











his rendering exhibited splendid training and cultured 


voices -It-was well received-and rapturously encored. 


ME. Je Lewis‘not dilly ‘has namerous ! engagements 


individually, but he is also an important member 
of Mr. Emlyn Jones’s Concert party, which has a wide 
reputation. . I am pleased to learn that: he, is also a 
composer of no mean importance ; having written 
and published a number of short choral pieces, some 





The Academy Concerts have introduced several 





of which have been best in competitions for prizes. 


movements are fused into one, is a work of musical : 


with at times a very marked Polish colour but not. 
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Pm /] 
I append the specification of the organ in Charter- | 
house School Chapel (mentioned in another column). | 
GREAT, Ft. Ft. | 
tourdon és a te Harmonic Flute ... ws SG | 
Open Diapason (major) ... 8 Nazard _... , ars a 
Open Diapason (minor)... 8 Super Octave a 
Viola se ue. oe Mixture, 3 ranks. | 
Hohl Flote 8 Trumpet .., ps 
Octave ‘ ass ~~ ® Clarion 4 | 
CHOIR. Fr. Ft. | 
Still Gedacht — ots 06 Pianissimo .. ote ia 
Viola daGamba ... in 8 Viol d’ Amour 4 
Lieblich Gedacht... oa of Gedacht Fiite — ... a 
Dolce a bes “a & Clarinet . 8 | 
SWELL. Fr, Ft. 
Lieblich Gedacht .... ... 16 Twelfth... ost oe. Oe 
Geigen Principal ... ... 16 | Fifteenth ... one wees 
Stopped Diapason i. © Full Mixture, 5 ranks. 
Flauto Amabilo 8 | Contra Fagotto ... vo 16 
Salcional 9 x4 Cornopean ue a 8 
Voix Céleste ae oe! 8 Oboe eee we ee 
Principal 4 Clarion... nn mang” 
Wald Flite... 4 
SOLO. Fe | Ft. 
Dippel Flite ‘ “— © Corno di Bassetto os ae 
Violin e Cello 8 | Orchestral Oboe ... as 
Clear Flute... te . 4 | Vox Humana... ataid 
Harmonic Piccolo .. 2 | 
PEDAL. Ft. Ft. 
Contra Bass Fen | Flute Bass on a 
Open Diapason... in 0 Quint 0 ont vse, SOP 
Violone * pF sas 80 ‘Trombone ... ove boo 80 
Sub-bass —... bed oe 26 Posaune ... deo be 6 
Violoncello ... aoe ere | 


Compass of Manuals, CC to G, 56 notes. 
Compass of Pedals, CCC to F, 30 notes. 
COUPLERS. 
Swell to Pedal. 
Great to Pedal. 
Choir to Pedal. 
Pedal Octave. 


Solo to Swell. 

Swell to Choir, 

Swell to Great. 

Choir to Great. 

Solo to Pedals. 
Tremulant to Solo. 
Tremulant to Swell, 
Reversible Pedal. 
Swell to Great and Great to Pedal. 
Four Composition Pedals to Great. 
Three Composition Pedals to Swell. 
Pneumatic Action to Swell and Great. 
Blown by gas engine. 

. * * 

A new electric organ, built on the Hope-Jones 
system by Messrs. Norman Bros. & Beard, was re- 
cently opened at St. Mary's Church, Hendon, N.W., 
by Mr. H. W. Richards, F.R.C.O. It is a divided 
instrument, being partly in the west gallery and partly 
in the north chancel gallery. The movable console 
is placed at the foot of the chancel steps, on the south- 


west side. Specification :— 


PEDAL. Ft. Ft. 
Tibia Profunda... oe *Open Flute ies oe, 8 
Dulciana ... hs och 96 *Tuba Profunda (in swell 
Bourdon... oa toe 8G box) ... ay woe 16 


Swell to Pedal. 
Choir to Pedal. 


Solo to Pedal. 
Great to Pedal. 


GREAT, Ft. Ft 
*Tibia Plena (8 Principal... oe ose 4 
Open Diapason o 8 *Open Flute . ong 
Hohl Flite... ons ». 8 | Orchestral Oboe (prepared 
Dulciana 8 a ses we § 


Solo to Great (Unison), Double Touch, 
Solo to Great (Super). 
Swell to Great (Sub). 
Swell to Great (Unison), Double Touch. 
Swell to Great (Super). 
Choir to Great (Sub). 
Choir to Great (Unison). 

Five Composition Pedals 
SWELL. Ft. | Ft. 


Horn Diapason 8 | Gemshorn ... 4 
Stopped Diapason ., 8 | Horn 8 
Echo Salicional 8 Oboe 8 
Voix Céleste (Ven. C) 4 


Sub Octave. - Super Octave. 
Five Composition Pedals, Swell Pedal, Tremulant. 


GUILD OF ORGANISTS. 


Patron: The Right Rev. the Lorp Bisnor or Lonpon, 
President: EB. i Hopkins, Esg., Mus. D., Cantuar, 
‘arden : r T. Fino. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificate of practical 
Musicianship, and Fellowship of the Guild (F. Gld. O.) will be 
held January 17th, 1895. Registers of vacancies and Candidates 
for Organ Appointments kept. //on, Sec. : Frep. B. Townanp, 








Org. and Choirm., Brentwood, and 46, Queen Victoria Street, 


CHOIR. Fe. | Ft. 
Viol da Gamba _... in Dolce fees “< e 
Lieblich Gedacht ... .. 8 | *Corno di Bassetro 8 


Super Octave, 

Swell to Choir (Unison), Double Touch, 

Swell to Choir (Super). 

SOLO. Ft. 
*Tuba Sonora (in swell box) ... Sore 
Sub Octave. Super Octave. 
GENERAL ACCESSORIES, 
Stop Switch (Key and Pedal). Sforzando Pedal, FFF. 

The stops marked thus * are prepared for. 
Compass of Manuals, CC to A, 58 notes. 
Compass of Pedals, CCC to F, 30 notes. 

* * * 

At St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, the organ has been 
overhauled, enlarged, and brought generally up to 
date.. The organ was originally built, with 28 stops, 
in 1735, and it has been repaired and enlarged five 
times since, in 1826, 1859, 1870, 1876, and 1894, 
when it was finally brought up to its present dimen- 
sions by Messrs. Hele & Co., of Plymouth. 

Specification :— 











GREAT. Fe | Ft. 
Double Diapason 16 | Harmonic Flute... ~~ 4 
Open Diapason, No.1... 8 | Twelfth ... iss ts 
Open Diapason, No.2... 8 | Fifteenth ...°  ... ae 
Open Diapason, No. 3... 8 Piccolo (Prepared) ree 
Clarabella oe Furniture, 3 ranks. 
Stopped Diapason . & Mixture, 2 ranks. 
Quint (Prepared) i gh Contra Posaune ... wee 16 
Principal, No. 1 ... 4 | Posaune ... wet a 8 
Principal, No. 2... » 4 | Clarion... nt oo. 
SWELL. Ft. Ft. 
Double Diapason .., . 16 Fifteenth ... - AEF 
Open Diapason ae Mixture, 4 ranks. 
Keraulophon . 8 | Contra Fagotto ... vee 16 
Voix Céleste sae Cornopean .., be wind 
Clarionet Flute . 8 Oboe oF oy ot 1,8 
Stopped Diapason sue Clarion ase cos re 
Principal vier 
CHOIR. Ft. Ft 
Gamba m . 8 | Lieblich Flite 4 
Dulciana Mh Piccolo Hts hee ise 
Concert Flute - 8 | Clarionet ... sad om | 
Gedacht . 8 Orchestral Oboe 8 
Wald Flote... airs 
SOLO. Ft. Ft. 
Gamba ‘ re Tuba Mirabilis... os 
Flauto Traverso ... ans ee Vox Humana (in Swell- 
Gambette ... : 4 box) ... sad L778 
Harmonic Flute ... axe “4 
PEDAL. Ft. Ft. 
Sub-bass ... & eign Principal... pow .. 8 
Open Diapason ,.. oe 16 Bass Flute ... ie w. 8 
Violone ... eae inn Mixture (Prepared), 3 ranks. 
Bourdon ... pee dont ee Trombone, 16 ranks. 
COUPLERS. 

Swell to Great. Pedal Sub Octave. 

Choir to Great. Tremulant to Swell and Solo. 

Solo to Great. | Four Composition Pedals to 

Swell to Choir. | Great. 

Solo to Pedal. ! Three Composition Pedals to 

Swell to Pedal. Swell. 

Great to Pedal. Three Hydraulic Engines for 

Choir to Pedal. blowing. 


Compass of Manuals, CC to G, 56 notes. 
Compass of Pedals, CCC to F, 30 notes. 
* & * 

Dr. W. B. Gilbert has recently 
Dr. Gilbert. completed twenty-five years of service 
as organist and choirmaster of Trinity 
Chapel, New York, and celebrated the event in a 
special service, at which his oratorio of St. John was 
performed with full orchestra. Dr. Gilbert was after- 
wards the recipient of an address and service of silver 
from the members of the congregation. Though he 
has composed much for church purposes, he is chiefly 
known by his masculine hymn tune to ‘‘ Pleasant are 
Thy courts,” which “ Hymns Ancient and Modern” 
has carried through the whole English-speaking 


world. 
e * = 


Stainer’s Daughter of Jairus was 

spend cornet given in the Addey Congregational 
Church, Romsey, without a conductor 

recently. Mr. W. Summers accompanied on the 
organ. Gaul’s Auth was performed at: St. Michael's, 
Bournemouth, under the conductorship of Mr. A. W. 
Russe. The accompaniments were given with organ 





and string band, At Afexboro Congregational Church 


Apri, 1898, 





ie 


| Barnby’s Rebekah was given with orchestral accompan; 


ment, Mr, A. Popple-eorducting: The 
Whitchurch revellel in Mr. Gauls Rascider moe 
on February 6, which was given in the church with 
orchestral accompaniment. Among the shoals { 
recital programmes to hand, the only notewo nt 
ones appear to be those of Mr. Kendrick i 
weekly performances in Afanchester Town i te 
those given by Mr. J. M. Preston at .s7, Gury’: 
Church, Newcastle, and Dr. Huntly at Newcastle 
Cathedral. Mr. Oppenheim gave several violin solos 
on the latter occasion. Organists will hear with plea. 
sure that Mr. Frederic Archer is to visit his native land 
in July, and will give several recitals during his stay. 

Bach’s Matthew Passion is to be given on the oth 
inst. at St. John’s, Tuebrook, Liverpool, in aid of the 
funds for the restoration of the organ. there, Dr. 
Mann will have a band and chorus of 110 performers 
under his baton. In addition to the Lenten perform- 
ances at Marylebone Church (mentioned in a recent 
issue), I am also informed that C. L. Williams’ Last 
Night at Bethany is to be given at Sz, Andrew's, 
Ashley Place, S.W., on March 6, 27, and Good 
Friday. 


* * * 


Passion Music The customary Lenten perform. 
at St, Anne's, ances at this church of Bach’s setting 


a of the Passion according to the text 
of St. John, began last evening, and will be continued 
at eight o’clock every Friday until Good Friday, when 
it will be given at four in the afternoon. To this 
annual series of performances it may be said that 
metropolitan amateurs owe their knowledge of this 
musical version of the Passion, for whilst the authori- 
ties at St. Paul's Cathedral and at the majority of the 
London churches adopting this form of service have 
shown a preference for the St. Matthew setting, the 
rector and churchwards of St. Anne’s have remained 
faithful to the St. John, first heard in this country 
early in the 70’s.. The Rev. J. H. Cardwell in this 
respect has scrupulously followed in the footsteps ot 
his predecessor, Canon Wade. The preparations for 
the performance made by Mr, E, H. Thorne, the 
organist of St. Anne's, are as complete as on former 
occasions. There is an efficient choir, numbering 
about sixty, and nearly a score of players contribute 
the accompaniments of strings, wood, wind, and harp, 
the latter of which is so prominent in the beautiful 
arioso for bass, ‘‘ Consider, O my soul,” immediately 
succeeding the announcement of the scourging of the 
Saviour. Mr. Sweeney sings the music of Christus, 
Messrs. Pinnington and Horncastle are the Narrators, 
and Mr. Habbijam is the Pilate, whose part is more 
arduous than in the St. Matthew. The dramatic 
choruses, such as ‘‘Not this man, but Barabbas,” 
‘* Crucify,” and-‘* We have a law,” were sung with 
much vigour, whilst the solo passages were rendered 
with the truest devotional feeling. Mr. E. H. 
Thorne, at the organ, succeeded in keeping the whole 
of his forces well together, and the congregation for 
the most part responded to the invitation to join in 
the chorales with which the sacred narrative was for 
this purpose interspersed by Bach. Owing to the 
ravages of influenza the attendance at the first of the 
performances of this season of a noble and eloquent 
work was not so large as usual (Dazly Chronicle). 

= » 4 
Fhe members of this institution- 
Guild of held “high jinks” at Leicester om 
* February 21, in the shape of their 
first provincial festival, but the secretary tells me with 
emotion that the attendance of Town members was 
scant and small. Mr. Westlake Morgan paid the 
Guild on that occasion the pretty compliment f 
giving an organ recital composed of members com- 


positions, 3 m z 


While we were in the — 2 
wer frost (seasonable or sepu ) ac 
rant to taste), there were other 
joys provided for the Antipodeans. A correspondent 
sends ‘us an account of a lively service held in 
Hobart church. A swarm of bees decided to feed in 
the church garden and lodge in the organ. This 
arrangement went on: smoothly enough till Sunday 
came—just the very day, too, when the bees 2 
have remembered all the nice things Dr. Watts 
about them, and have been on their best behaviour. 















Avrtt, 1895; 


Magdzine of Music! 





d, directly the organ started, there was an 

What followed is. described as _fol- 
how or other the members of the choir 
herers became mixed up. _ Half-a- 


But, instea 
ominous hum. 
Jows :—“‘ Some 
and the honey-gat 
dozen ‘stingers 


favourite dimple, the contralto fainted, the basses as 


one man uttered a large dark-blue oath, the fair- 
haired, waxen-moustached tenors fled. The example 
of the tenors was followed by the rest of the choir, 
and that morning the church singing was that of Auld 
Kirk before that degenerate day when the ‘ kist o 
whustles’ was first introduced*”’ (Church Musician) 
JUBAL JUNIOR. 








Music in Gfadgoo. 
March 15. 
R, JOACHIM made his first appearance here 
this season, on Tuesday 19 ult., at the 
Scottish Orchestral Union Concerts, and 
played Brahms’ Concerto, said to be com- 


posed for him, and for which he is said to have write. 


ten the cadenza. It was played in a faultless manner 
with breadth and dignity ; but I think the audience 
would have preferred something of a lighter character, 
and seemed to enjoy more his playing of a Notturno 
of his own in A, and an encore piece by Bach. 

The Band under Mr. Henschel played Schubert’s 
Unfinished in a manner which gave: thorough satis- 
faction, and this is saying a deal, for we have heard 
it so often of late years that comparisons are in- 

~ evitable. Goldmark’s Sappho, and Mendelssohn’s 
Athalie Overtures were also in the programme. 

On the 26 ult., in St. Andrew’s Hall, a perfor- 
mance of Rossini’s Moses in Egypt was given by the 
Choral Orchestral Union, under Mr. Jos. Bradley. 
The principals were: Misses Thudichum and Elsie 
McKenzie, and Madame Dews, Messrs. Ben Davies, 
B, Pierpont, and D. Bispham. The bright music in 
this operatic Oratorio seemed to suit the singers, and 
they revelled in the tuneful and florid music with 
which it abounds; the choruses were fairly satisfac- 
tory, the ‘‘ Prayer” at the end being very effective. 
The audience was small, and it is consoling there are 
no more choral concerts, otherwise there would be 
Scarcely people in the Hall to balance those on the 
platform. Lady Hallé was solo violinist at the last 
classical concert of the scheme, and played Beetho- 
ven’s Concerto in an incomparable manner. The 
audience was one of the largest of the season, and 
was quite entranced by her perfect style, tone, and 
phrasing ; she also played Bruch's Romance ; Brahms’ 
Symphony in F was the principal item in an other- 
wise well-selected programme. 

The concluding concert of the entire series was 
given on Saturday, March 9, St. Andrew’s Hall being 
crowded to give a farewell to.Mr. Henschel and his 
band. The programme contained nothing new, but 
was well arranged and as well executed; the Sym- 
phony was Beethoven’s No. 7; the concert finished 
with Weber’s Jubilee Overture. Mr. Peterkin was 
Vocalist, and sang well in ‘ Revenge Timotheus 
cries”and Vulcan’s song from Gounod’s Philomen and 
Baucis. Mr. Henschel had quite an ovation at the 
close of the concert, being repeatedly recalled. We 
Snderstand Mr. William Kes, of Amsterdam, has 
been engaged as conductor for next season’s concerts, 
the evident big deficit on this season not having dis- 
couraged the Directors of the Scottish Orchestra 
Company. 

The pupils of the Operatic Class in connection with 
the Athenzum College of Music, gave in the last 
week af February six representations of Boildien’s 
La Dame Blanche, there being in some of the lead- 
ing parts a double cast. While, from a musical 
a of view, this opera is scarcely up to last year’s 
ot = in singing or acting, still it was a 
ing enjo Ne and the large audiences each even- 

ve the light humour of the play; the 
Madi oo effective, and the band, under the 
This ‘otal rincipal Macbeth, lent effective aid. 
‘het De, on * still increasing in popularity, show- 
Macbeth Ss Lauder, Secretary, and Principal 
the ever incre Psi in touch with the requirements of 

casing number of students. 
Russian pianist, Siloti, gave his second Con- 


’ settled on the leading soprano’s. 





cert here in the, Queen’s Rooms on March 6; the 
programme contained several pieces by Russian com- 
posers in whose music the executant showed to best 
advantage. Beethoven’s Sonate, Op. 110, Vari- 
ations Sérieuses, Mendelssohn, Chopin and Liszt 
were also drawn upon, and the impression on a 
moderate audience was that Mons. Siloti has tech- 
nique and individuality equal to the best of virtuosi 
now appearing on the musical horizon. The concert 
was given under Messrs. Maver & Son’s direction. 








Mudie in OWandewortht. 


N Tuesday, February 26, the infants attend- 
ing the. All Saints’ School gave a, Concert at 
the Town Hall, under the direction of Miss 
Sale. We remembered how well these little 

people went through their parts last year, and so 
went expecting something quite as good. In this 
we were not disappointed, for, if anything, this 
concert was a greater success than ever. In the 
miscellaneous part of the programme one. of the chief 
features was ‘* The Little Constables,” in which, 
after a few bars of a sprightly march, in came the 
burly forms of a score of police, with helmets and 
truncheons, which were used pretty freely. Under 
their captain, Master Karl Leistler, these little chaps 
went through their drill in fine style, marching up 
and down the stage in true policeman-like fashion. 
In the recitations one could not help noticing the 
expression they put in their pieces, which showed 
that much time and pains had been spent on them. 

The second part was taken up by a cantata, 
Mildred and Patty, of which the chief parts are :— 
Mildred (a rich child), Patty (a poor child), Santa 
Claus, and Jack Frost. This is by no means an easy 
cantata for infants, some of the songs being very 
difficult. However, after much careful training, it 
was given in a pleasing manner, the pretty costumes 
adding greatly to its success. When we come to 
think that the whole of the programme was sustained 
by children under seven years of age, the results are 
really wonderful; and we congratulate Miss Sale, 
and her capable assistant, Miss Cresswell—who_ has 
been responsible for nearly the whole of the musical 
portion—on the good results of their labours. 

The Wandsworth Choral and Orchestral Society 
gave an evening concert, March 14, at the Town 
Hall. The choir had prepared several part-songs, 
and, under the conductor, Mr. A. Newton, these 
were rendered in a creditable manner, though one 
or two might have been improved. Cowen’s “Bridal 
Chorus” (Rose Maiden) opened the programme. This 
was.not quite up to the mark, the latter part being 
taken too slowly, and it was evident the whole thing 
had not been worked up sufficiently. The leads in 
‘* A Spring Song” were not taken up as well as they 
should have been, but on the whole this was not 
badly done. The redeeming feature, however, came 
in the second part, in Sullivan’s ‘‘ Evening Hymn,” 
from the Golden Legend. In this no fault could be 
found ; for time, tune, and expression were as near 
perfect as the conductor could possibly wish. 

The Society certainly scored a point by engaging 
the services of the Meister Glee Singers. Never 
have Wandsworth people heard quartets sung as on 
this occasion. Their first item was a rather hack- 
neyed air, ‘‘The Banks of Allan Water,” but, 
although one may have heard this endless times 
before, with their. rendering it almost came as new. 
Another which we must mention was, ‘‘An Italian 
Salad,” and this was capitally rendered. A piano- 
forte solo, by Mr. A. Saunders, was well received. 
The first item—Etude in G flat (Chopin)—might have 
been improved, but the second, a Nocturne in F 
minor, was handled much better. Miss Jessie Hud- 
son contributed a violin solo, which does not call for 
special mention. Each of the artistes gave a song, 
‘which, in Wandsworth, always means two. It is a 
pity the Society do not make it a rule that no 
encores shall be given; for by doing so they would 
confer a blessing on those few reasonable people who 
want to get home before midnight. We have no 
hesitation in saying that this concert—from a musical 
point of view—was by far the most successful given 
here for some years.—F. C. ss 


e Qns * —_ 
Mubsic..ij Rewcastte, 
— 0: — 

N February 19, Dr.~Rea’s Amateur Vocab 
Society performed Schumann’s Paradise 
and the Pert. Tt is not often nowadays 
that Dr. Rea conducts, but when he does 

appear we are reminded of the great services he has 
rendered to the cause of music in Newcastle. Su 
long as twenty-five years ago we had concerts which. 
were unsurpassed by any provincial town. They 
were of the highest class, including many of the 
oratorios and orchestral works of the great masters ;. 
and had ‘it not been for the efforts of Dr. Rea we 
should not have been so far advanced in our taste for 
such music. From that time 'till very recently very 


‘few important works of the same class have been 


produced, but now there seems to be a revival of in- 
terest in such works. A few months ago Mendelssohn’s- 
Lauda Sion and Hymn of Praise, given at the Cathe- 
dral and St. George’s Church respectively, drew large 
audiences ; and Dr. Joseph Parry’s Sau of Zarsus, 
of which I gave an account last month, was well 
attended. This tends in the direction of more fre- 
quent musical treats of the kind, and I sincerely hope 
at will be continued. 

Paradise and the Peri is divided into three parts, 
the first two being decidedly the more interesting, 
although the best chorus, ‘‘ Wreathe ye the Steps, ” 
is found at the beginning of the third part. Schu- 
mann employs the narrative form, but does not tell 
his story by only one voice, hence we get a little 
variety. The soloists were: Madame Medora 
Henson, Mrs. Vinycomb, Madame Marie Bellas, 
Mr. Tom Child, and Mr. Wm. Lyall, and artistically 
they were quite satisfactory. The choruses were 
well sung, showing good training and careful prac- 
tice. The orchestra was led by Mr. J. H. Beers, 
and deserves credit for its share in the evening’s en- 
joyment. Miss Kate Liddle was at the piano. The 
conductor was, of course, Dr. Rea. I hope we shall 
often again, and before long, see him conducting such 
works as this. The second part of the programme 
consisted chiefly of selections from the works of 
Gounod, and was very enjoyable. 

The Gateshead Choral Society gave their second 
invitation concert of the season in the Town Hall, 
Newcastle, on February 26. The first part of the 
programme consisted of the following selection from 
Wagner’s works :— 

Kaiser-Marsch ogo aes ove «. Wagner. 
Introduction to Act IIT. of Die Meistersinger  ,, 
Preislied from Die Meistersinger .. bie re 
March and Chorus from Zannhduser ... “ 

The Kaiser-Marsch received by far the best render 
ing of these, although all were well performed. In 
the Preislied Mr. Ivor McKay, the solo tenor, was at 
his best, and received a splendid ovation at the close 
of the song. The chorus from Tannhduser (** Hail, 
bright abode”) was also well sung. The second part 
of the programme was Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Golden 
Legend. It is the first time the work has been 
performed in Newcastle, and it was certainly o 
success. The principal singers were Miss Emily 
Davies (Elsie), Madame Marie Bellas (Ursula), Mr. 
Ivor McKay (Prince Henry), and Mr. J. Sand- 
brook (Lucifer). Miss Emily Davies sang well, her 
best solo being ‘‘My Redeemer ani my Lord.” 
Madame Marie Bellas was loudly applauded after 
singing ‘‘ Virgin who lovest the poor and lowly,” 
and Mr. J. Sandbrook was good in the solo, “* Here 
am I too.” Mr. Ivor McKay’s singing was also 
greatly appreciated. The choruses, with the excep- 
tion of one which fell rather flat, went finely. The 
best, I think, was the epilogue, ‘‘God sent His 
messenger the rain.” The orchestra, led by Mr. J. 
H. Beers, was splendid, and I should think is the 
best that has been heard in Newcastle since the okt 
days when Dr. Rea conducted. It was supplemented 
by performers from Manchester, Leeds, and Bradford. 
Mr. T. Wilkinson was at the organ, which was heard 
to great advantage in the choruses of the pilgrims. 
Mr. J. M. Preston conducted, and is to be congratu- 
lated on the splendid way he performed his task. 
Next season the Society intend giving Handel’s Jsrac/ 
in Egypt at their first concert, and a modern work at 





their second. —OcTavius. 
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OGe Academies. | 





— /); 

| 

HE Royal Academy has been busy of late with | 
concerts, Besides the concert at the Imper- | 

ial Institute on Wednesday, February 20, | 

which is referred to elsewhere, the students 

have since given a concert in St. James’s Hall, and | 
an organ recital on a large scale in Queen’s Hall, 
The latter was emphatically a success; the other I | 
was unfortunately unable to attend. 
The first competition for the Erard Centenary Harp | 
Scholarship, given by Messrs. S. & IT, Erard, will | 
take place on Wednesday, May 1, 1895. The | 
Scholarship is open to British-born subjects of either | 
sex between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one | 
years. Candidates are required to pay an entrance | 
fee of One Guinea on sending in their names. The | 
successful candidate will be entitled to receive three | 
years’ tuition at the Royal Academy of Music, subject | 


to the usual powers of determination by the Com. | 
mittee of Management. The Scholarship will be | 
competed for at the Salle Erard, 18, Great Marl- | 
horough Street, on Wednesday, May 1, 1895, and | 
will be awarded to that candidate whom the judges | 
shall consider to possess such latent talent, and to | 
show such promise of musical ability, as to render it 
likely that he or she will take a high future position | 
asa Harpist. In the case of candidates living in the | 
provinces, preliminary examinations will be held at 
the nearest centres. Candidates are required to pre- 
pare Parish Alvar’s Grand Study ‘‘ In imitation of 
the Mandoline,” and to play one piece selected by 
themselves, and another piece, at first sight, selected 
by the Examiners, The Examiners may at their 
discretion require the whole or any portion of the 
foregoing pieces to be played. Entrance Fee and | 
Certificate of Birth should be sent to the Secretary of | 
the Royal Academy of Music, London, on or before | 
April 16, 1895. 

‘The Goring Thomas Scholarship, for Lyrical | 
Composition, founded by subscription, 1892, in 
memory of Arthur Goring Thomas (1852-1892), will 
be competed for, for the first time, on May 1, 1895, 
and will be awarded to the composer of the best 
operatic or dramatic work for the musical stage. The 
competition is open to British-born subjects of either | 





sex who shall have attained the age of eighteen | 
years on May 1, 1895. 
Literary Examination in general education previous 
to entering the musical competition... Subjects: Or- | 
thography and the other branches of English | 
Grammar, Elementary Arithmetic, Geography, En- | 
giish History, and French or German. Candidates | 
who are not already students of the Royal Academy 
of Music will be required to pay an Entrance Fee of 
One Guinea on sending in their names. 

A candidate is exempt from the Literary Examina- 
tion if he or she can produce a certificate of either of 
the University Local Examinations, or otherwise give 
satisfactory proof of having reached the necessary 
standard of education, Each candidate shall send in | 
a dramatic musical composition with a declaration | 
that it is his or her own unaided work. The candi- | 
date may then be summoned to a wzd voce examina- | 
tion before the Judges, that they may obtain an 
insight into his or her state of musical and general 
culture. Words for a dramatic scena being supplied, 
the candidate shall set these to music at a time 
appointed by the examiners. 

The successful candidate will be entitled to three 
years’ musical education at the Royal Academy of 
Music, subject to determination at any time if the 
scholar fail to make satisfactory progress with his | 
studies, or to observe the regulations imposed by the 
Committee of Management. 

In case of exceptional talent or promise, the period 
of tenure may be extended by one year. The trustees | 
are empowered to hand over to the holder of the 
Scholarship, or otherwise deal with at their discretion, 
any balance of revenue that may remain in their 
hands, 

Entrance Fees and Certificates of Birth should be | 
sent to the Secretary of the Royal Academy of Music, | 
London, on or before April 16, 1895. 


Candidates will undergo a | 


BuTLer 


| candidates and friends. 


| performances were given. 


Lonpon ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


An excellent piano recital was given here on Mon- 
day, March 18, by Mr. Horace Turner-Kesteven, a 
former student of this Academy, who has recently 
worked at Leipzig. His programme— 


BouRREE... aié deo 3 ses Bach 
SONATA in A... iss see ise oe Scarlatlé 
VECCHIO MENUETTO oe eee .. Sgambati 


Erube in E major d 
ETUDE in F minor 
BALLADE inG minor 


Chopin 


EruDE nee i oes <a we Schlozer 
BERCRUSE ... Prt Lf Pe) Mosskowski 
RHAPSODIE |... wes ake ae «. Brahms 
CONSOLATION “id sis oN my Liset 


ERL KONIG ... wee Schubert—Lisat 


—was most interesting, and as the young artist, 
besides possessing technical powers of the highest 
order, has also insight, emotion, and a sympathetic, 
singing touch, his performance was as good as any- 
thing that has been heard in London of late. In fact, 
Mr. Turner- Kesteven promises to be fully worthy of 
the Academy which has turned out more notable 
artists than any other school in England. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 


I quote the following from Musical News, as I feel 
sure it will contain nothing damaging to the reputa- 
tion of this institution :— 

‘“ The public distribution of certificates gained at 
recent local examinations was held in the Museum 
Lecture Hall, Leicester, on February 18. Sir 
Thomas Wright, president of the local committee, 
occupied the chair, and Lady Wright kindly and 
gracefully presented the certificates. Mr. C. E. 
Birch, the active local secretary, read his report, from 
which it was found the centre, which has an enthusi- 
astic and diligent committee, is in a flourishing 
condition. Mr. Montague Brown, chairman of the 


| committee, as well as Sir Thomas Wright, addressed 


the large assembly present. An admirable selection 


| of music was given by some talented candidates. 


‘*The annual distribution of certificates and prizes 


at Lincoln took place on February 13. The Mayor 


(A. W. Hall, Esq.) presided, and the Mayoress 


|kindly presented the certificates and prizes. The 


chairman of the committee, the Rev. G. H. Pratt, 


‘and other gentlemen addressed the large assembly of 


The local secretary, Mr. W. 


Mason, read an eminently satisfactory report, which 


showed the steady advance now being made in Lin- 
coln in musical education. Some excellent musical 
Votes of thanks to the 
Mayor, etc., terminated the proceedings. 

“*On January 26 a concert of chamber and mis- 
cellaneous music was given at the People’s Palace by 
some of the professional students of Trinity College, 
under the direction of Mr. J. ‘Bradbury Turner, 
Director of Studies. An excellent programme was 


| well rendered, including a Mendelssohn string quartet. 


In the middle of the concert Sir Richard Webster, 
M.P., President of the College, who takes an active 


| interest in its progress and well-being, and is himself 


a practical philanthropic friend to workers for good 
at the East End, struck the key-note of the evening’s 


| proceedings in a few manly, characteristic words. 
| He pointed to his faith in the good taste of East End 


audiences, who earnestly desired to listen to high- 
class musi¢ well performed ; and he claimed, amidst 
applause, that the earnest, talented, and well-trained 
young artists had successfully met the wishes of an 
appreciative audience, as was proved by the kindly 
welcome which had been extended to the performers. 

** Madame Hope-Glenn has just been appointed toa 
professorship of solo-singing at Trinity College. 

“ The Bonavia Hunt Musical History prize, offered 
by the Academical Board of Trinity College, London, 
has been awarded to Mr. I. Mansell Ramsey, 


_A.T.C.L., Bournemouth, Miss Katherine Swain, 
'L.T.C.L., proxime accessit. 
| Prof. E. H. Turpin, Mus.D., and the subject of the 


The adjudicator was 


essay, ‘ English Music in the Reign of Elizabeth.’ 

‘The Secretary of Trinity College will be glad to 
receive applications from the unsuccessful candidates 
for their manuscripts.” 
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RovaL COLLEGE OF Music. 
The students of this concern have been singular! 
busy of late, and have even gone so far as Windsor . 
sing Welibes’ opera, Ze Roi a dit, before the Queen, 
We are delighted to learn that after the performance 
Dr. Hubert Parry and Dr. Villiers Stanford, but not 
the students who sang the opera, were presented to 
Her Majesty. 

At the concert of Wednesday, March 13, some 
Fantasiestiicke for two violins, viola, and violoncello, 
by Mr. S. Coleridge Taylor, were produced, The 
Fantasiestiicke include five movements, a prélude in 
E minor, a serenade in G, a humoreske in A minor, 
and a minuet and trio in G. Miss Katherine Ramsay 
played Schumann's ‘‘Kreisieriana,” and Miss 
Constance Sim sang “ Que fais tu,” from Gounod’s 
Roméo et Juliette. — The) concert concluded with a 
performance of Brahms’ clarinet quintet. 

At a concert given by the Royal College students 
on February 28, Cherubini’s string quartet in D mincr, 
the third of the six written by this master, was Jed by 
Miss Ruth Howell, and Brahms’ pianoforte quartet in 
G minor was played by Miss Maud Branwell, Miss 
Marie Motto, Mr. Alfred Hobday, and Miss Emma 
Smith. A performance was given of Brahms’ 
rhapsddy in B minor, Op. 79, No. 1, by the clever 
pianist Miss Gwendolyn Toms. 

Yet another concert—a Schubert concert this time 
—was given on Wednesday afternoon at the Royal 
College. The posthumous string quartet in D minor 
was rendered by William Ackroyd, Marie Motto, E. 
Tomlinson, and Emma Smith ; and the programme 
included also the songs, ‘ Du bist die Ruh,” “ Gany- 
med,” **Geheimes,” and ‘‘Litanei,” four of the 
Momens Musical (Op. 94) for piano solo, and the 
Trio for piano and strings in B flat (Op. 99). 

Before the performance, Sir G. Grove read a letter 
from one of the Queen’s Equerries (!) saying how 
much pleasure the recent performance at Windsor 
had given her. 

The Final Examination for twelve open free 
scholarships took place on Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, February 20, 21, 22, and 23, 
1895. The total number of candidates throughout 
the United Kingdom applying to attend the ‘pre- 
liminary examination was 456. Of these 40 were 
disqualified on various grounds, 28 were absent from 
illness and other Causes, and’ the remainder were 
examined by the Honorary Local Examiners at 76 
centres on January 30, ‘and reduced to 136. Seven 
of these subsequently withdrew, and the remaining 
129 were brought up for Final Examination at the 
College itself on the above dates. 

The following are the names of the successful can- 
didates :— 

PIANOFORTE.—Fryer, George H., Brondesbury ; 
Scott, William A., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

SINGING.—Cooter, Frank E., Worthing ; Dearth, 
Harry, Chelsea ; Evans, Gwilym T., Swansea. 

OrGAN.—Ellingford, Herbert F., Poplar. 

VioLtin.—Grimson, Samuel, Ealing. 

VIOLONCELLO.—Grimson, Robert A., Ealing. 

FLure.—lHudson, Eli R., Skegness. 

Leeps COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

The last of the present series of Messrs. Haddock’s 
‘* Musical Evenings” takes place on Tuesday, March 
19. There is.an excellent list of artistes, including 
Miss Evangeline Florence, with Madame Else Mathis 
as solo pianist. ’ 

Dr. Joachim appeared at the Leeds Subscription 
Concerts on Wednesday, March 13; Brahms’ sextet 
in B flat (Op. 18) and Mendelssohn's quintet in B flat 
(Op. 81) forming the chief portion of the programme. 

Messrs. Haddock gave a concert at Harrogate on 
Feb, 28 in aid of the local Distress Fund, by which 
£40 was raised, 








The old Snetzler organ (1744) at King’s Lynn has 
This is the organ which contained 
the first “ Dulciana” stop. It has been retained in 
the rebuilt instrument. 

Lilian Russell’s favourite composer is of course 
Divorceshak (Dvorak), so says the A/usical Coursers 

There is a proposal to. build at Richmond a concett 
hall and theatre where the orchestra will be invisible. 
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. Children’s Song 
. Song 
. Song 
. Song 
. Children’s Song . 


. Children’s Piece . 











inn 


. (Violin and Piano) . 


. Polka 
. Andante . (Violin and Piano) .— 
. Song “My Heart ever faithful” 
3 (’Cello. accompaniment) 
. Glee “These that be certain Signs” 


“Spring’s Delight” . 
. “Love in her Eyes”. 
“Caledonia’s Bluebells” 
“Ye who loves Power” 
“The Ladybird” 
Children’s Piece . “ Confidence” * 


“ Consolation” * 


. Children’s Duet from 


“ Midsummer Night’s Dream” * 


13. Children’s Duet . ‘Dance of Clowns” * 
14. Sonatina 

15. Sonatina 

16. Andante “Tema” 

17. Danses . “Allemandes” . 
18 Waltzes “Das Leben ein Tanz” 
19. Pianoforte Piece. Gigue and Gavotte . 






. Pianoforte Piece . 


Preludes 





* By permission of Messrs Augener & Co, 
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“THESE THAT BE CERTAIN SIGNS” 


Madrigal for Four Voices 


NOE FAIGNIENT. 


Being No.1 of “MUSICA TRANS-ALPINA” (published by N. YONGE in 1588). 


Edited by GEORGE F. GROVER. 
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